








McAuliffe zeal: 


a student's story 


by Richard Pesce 
: ; Defender Staff 


“Every time I saw it, I got sick to my stomach.” This is how 
Dennis Murray, a freshman at St. Michael’s College described his 
feelings after watching the space shuttle “Challenger explode 

_ shortly after lift-off on Tuesday of last week. 

The crew of seven, all who perished, contained Christa McAu- 
liffe, a high school teacher from New Hampshire who had been 
chosen to be the first civilian in space. 

Murray attended Concord High School and had been a student 
in three of McAuliffe’s classes. Murray said that all the students, 
including himself, like McAuliffe because she was so enthusiastic 
about her work. He said because she was so young, only 35 when 
he was a senior, the students could relate to her. He said she was 
always looking for ways to make it easier for the student to learn. 

“If we were studying about a prison system, she would do more 
than hand us a text book: she would take us to a prison,” Murray 
said. 

Murray was a senior at Concord High School when McAuliffe 
applied to be the first civilian in space. 


“At first no one nad much interest because they didn’t think she 
would win. Then when it got narrowed down to 100, students and 
ple in the community began to get excited,” Murray said. 

€ they were down to 10 people, the papers started covering 

she won the town went crazy and planned to close off 
F nd hold . a parade for when she returned from her 


‘When asked whether he was surprised over the fact that 
McAullife applied, Murray said, “No, because she was that type, 
always wanting to go all out.” He said, “She hoped it would be 
motivation for all of her students to do the same.” 

Murray said he doesn’t think this tragedy should set back the 
space program. He said, “It would be ridiculous to stop trying 
because of this accident.” 

In commenting on the TV coverage of the event Murray said 
not enough coverage was given to the other astronauts who lost 
their lives. “Maybe because she was the first civilian she got more 
coverage, but the other lives were just as important and the event 
was a tragedy for everyone aboard.” 

Murray said he himself felt particularly moved because he 
knew this was her dream. “It was right there, and then in seconds 
it was gone.” 
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The shuttle Challenger exploded just over a minute after lift-off on Jan. 28. All shuttle flights were 
suspended indefinitely as the nation mourns. Photo by Steve Costello. 





The explosion of the shuttle Challenger, history’s wors 
including Christa McAuliffe, a teacher from Concord, 


e space disaster, killed seven astronauts 
N.H. Photo by Steve Costello. 


Tuition hike receives 
Unfavorable reactions 


by Mike McGrail 
Managing Editor 


What has become an annual 
event at St. Michael’s took place 
again tuis year on Jan. 28, when 
Student Association President 
Tom Hanna announced a pro- 
posed 7.5 percent increase in tui- 
tion and expenses for the 
1986-87 academic year. 

Under the plan drafted by the 
president's financial adivsory 
committee, tuition will increase 
6 percent, and room and board 
will increase 10 percent for an 
average boost of 7.5 percent. 

The proposal will be submit- 
ted to the college's trustees at 
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their meeting in two weeks. The 
trustees have the option of 
either raising or lowering the 
increase. If the trustees approve 
the proposed increase, total cost 
to attend St. Michael’s will 
increase to $10,370 per year. 
That figure puts St. Michael’s in 
the same financial league with 
regional heavyweights like Bos- 
ton College, Providence College 
and Bentley College. 


Reactions in the S.A. were . 


mostly unfavorable. Adrienne 
Brucato, who is on the presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee, saw 
the proposal before it reached 
the S.A. She said the proposal 
was presented too late in the 
year for the students to have any 


real input. 

“They started working on the 
proposal late in the year,” Bru- 
cato said. “We could voice our 
opinions, but they were just 
opinions. It was done, and there 
wasn’t much we could say about 
it.” 

Another representative said: 
“We can voice our opinions, but 
when it gets to the trustees, it 
means zero. There is very little 
we can do.” 

Representative John Moisan 
replied, “That's no reason to do 
nothing at all.” 

A major complaint was that 
students are not allowed to see 
the budget breakdown that 

cont. on p. 6 
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Senate approves ‘21’ drinking age 


The Vermont State Senate 
voted to raise Vermont's drink- 
ing age from 18 to 21. The mea- 
sure still needs approval from 
the House, but that is considered 
very likely. 

Under the compromise bill 
the Senate passed, those people 
who turn 18 before July 1, 1986, 
will continue to be eligible to buy 
alcoholic beverages as before. 
Anyone born on July 2 or after 
will have to wait another three 
years before being able to buy 
alcohol. 

The bill passed the Senate 
with a vote of 16-14. It was the 
subject of intense lobbying on 
the part of student groups and 


bar owners, who wanted to keep 
the age at 18, as well as police 
officials and Gov. Madeleine 
Kunin, who favored the increase 
to 21. Last Monday (Jan. 27) 
Kunin held a press conference 
with the police chief from 
Greenfield, MA, to have him tell 
Vermonters of an 18-year-old 
and a 19-year-old who died in a 
car crash returning from Ver- 
mont. 

Greenfield Police Chief David 
McCarthy said at least seven 
teen-agers who had been with 
the accident victims prior to the 
accident had stated the two men 
had been drinking at a Vermont 
bar. Blood test results have not 


State Report 


Ted Kenny 





yet been obtained, he said. 


After a brief January thaw, 
Vermont was subjected to what 
one state official called “the 
worst snowstorm of the season.” 
The storm was responsible for 
many small accidents and 
downed power lines. The storm 
dumped up to two feet of snow 


in some areas. The Burlington 
area received 18 inches of the 
stuff. 


The. U.S. Senate campaign 
between incumbent Sen. Patrick 
Leahy and challenger Richard 
Snelling is heating up sooner 
than anyone expected. Last week 
Snelling announced at a news 
conference he would limit his 
campaign spending to less than 
$1 million. He said negotiations 
on a spending cap had broken 
down, and he urged Leahy to 
place the same limit on his cam- 
paign spending. 

Leahy campaign manager 


William Gray said he was 
unaware the negotiations had 
broken down, and said negotia- 
tions had proven difficult 
because the Snelling people 
refused to include the costs of 
fund raising in setting their cam- 
paign’s limits. Leahy also 
wanted to include independent 
groups outside the Snelling cam- 
paign who are working for Snel- 
ling’s election. 

Snelling’s campaign is sche- 
duled to formally begin March 6. 
Leahy has not announced a start- 
ing date, but has been campaign- 
ing for some time in terms of 
organizing and preparing to 
raise money for the campaign. 


Aid cuts to affect minorities, middle class 


from the College Press Service 


(CPS) — Student aid pro- 
grams will shrink by about 4.3 
percent as of March 1, figures 
released by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget last week 
indicate. 

The cuts are the first man- 
dated by the new Gramm- 
Rudman formula to balance the 
federal budget. 

And while educators say black, 
Hispanic and middle-income 
students will bear the brunt of 
the new cuts, they now think the 
Gramm-Rudman law — named 
for co-sponsoring senators 
Philip Gramm (R-Tex.) and 
Warren Rudman (R-N.H.) — 
will have a severe impact on stu- 
dents when the next round of 
cuts it requires take effect in 
October. 


In the following years, reduc- 
tions may have to be four to five 
times as large as this year’s in 
order to balance the budget by 
1991. 

Even now, educators think 
current cuts will hurt certain 
classes of students while con- 
vincing some banks to give up 
making Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSLs). 

“This will certainly accelerate 
the trend of declining black and 
Hispanic participation in post- 
secondary education,” contends 
Arnold Mitchem, director of the 
National Council of Educational 
Opportunity Associations. 

As muchas 80 to 90 percent of 
the students in black colleges 
receive some federal aid, Mit- 
chem says. 

“It's another straw on the 
camel's back, but how many 


SMC Film Committee 


straws can the camel take?” 
wonders Winston Brown, dean 
of financial aid at Xavier Uni- 
versity, a primarily black school 
in New Orleans. 

“We have seen a significant 
drop in minorities applying,” 
Princeton financial aid officer 
Linda Ensor reports. 

Ensor speculates, however, 
that middle-income students 
ultimately will suffer the most. 

“If there are fewer and fewer 
dollars, the pressure will be 
greater to be more careful in 


needs analysis,’ adds Tom 
Wolanin, an aide to Rep. Bill 
Ford (D-M1.). 


Moreover, limited funds will 
force Pell Grants into a “statu- 
tory reduction” in which stu- 
dents with less need will get 
smaller amounts of aid. 

But lower-income students 


may have a harder time getting 
Guaranteed Student Loans as 
Gramm-Rudman’s cuts con- 
tinue, says Bill Clohan, a lobbyist 
for the consumer Bankers 
Association. 

Gramm-Rudman will cut the 
“allowance” that banks get when 
they make GSLs from 3.5 per- 
cent interest to 3.1 percent. 

The initial allowance cut, 
which applies only to the first 
year of a loan, “will have a min- 
imal impact,” Glohan says. But 
cutting the allowance further, as 
some legislators want, will pro- 
voke banks to make sure stu- 
dents are good credit risks on 
their own. 

In banks’ view, of course, stu- 
dents from middle- and upper- 
income families are better credit 
risks than students from low- 
income backgrounds. 


Presents a Mission: 


&* RAMBO 


“Making (loans) more restric- 
tive will make loans available 
only to the white middle class,” 
he adds. 

When the allowance on loans 
to students was cut back in 1973, 
“the program crashed” because 
bankers refused to continue 
lending due to the squeeze on 
their profit margin, Clohan 
remembers. 

As for the next few years, “it’s 
a very tenuous program,” he 
adds. 

The cuts would hurt all the 
more because Pell Grants, 
unable to keep up with inflation, 
forced low-income students in 
recent years to borrow more 
under the GSL_ programs, 
observers say. 

Others expect the current cuts 
will hurt private schools with 
high tuitions the most. 


First Blood Part Il 


Place: Herrouet Theatre 
Time: 7:00 & 9:00 pm 
Admission: $2.00 





Henault, Kaplan 
working on book 


by Meg Purcell 
Defender Staff 


For the last four years, St 
Michael's English professors 
Carey Kaplan and Marie 
Henault have been delving into 
materials at the British Museum 
in London to gather information 
for their forthcoming book 
They have undertaken the 
innovative task of uncovering 
and compiling the works of 
many women critics. The 
research is a compilation of 
work extending froin 900 A.D. 


neglected because of a prejudice, 


which continues today, that 
women are not capable of 
abstract thought. However, 


Kaplan and Henault have found 
many primary texts containing 


critical analyses written by 
women. 
Thus, Henault asserted, 


“Women have written, and writ- 
ten significantly, on literature.” 
. The book, which will be 
entitled The Invisible Critic, will 
contain elaborate introductions 
by Kaplan and Henault to each 
entry, as well as headnotes. 
Diane LeBlanc is an English 





‘Male cirtiques (in regard to women’s literatures) are 
often slanted and crucial themes and points of view are 
overlooked because women’s criticisms aren’t prominant 


enough. -Diane LeBlanc 





to 1900 A.D. 
Kaplan said, “We are now in 
the final throes of our 


research.’ She said she hopes the 
book will be completed by the 
end of the spring. 

Both Kaplan and Henault 
have been teaching literary criti- 
cism for a number of years. 
Kaplan explained that many of 
the resources available for liter- 
ary analysis contain works 
almost exclusively by male crit- 
ics. “Surely there must be liter- 
ary criticism written by women,” 
said Kaplan, reflecting on the 
reasons which prompted her to 
write the book. 

Kaplan said much of the criti- 
cisms written by women were 


major who said she plans to go 
to graduate school in order tc 
concentrate on women’s studies. 
Eventually she wants to teach 
English herself, she said. 

LeBlanc said she has found 
when doing research for papers, 
that criticisms by women are 
hard to find. She said she 
believes that male critiques are 
often slanted and that crucial 
themes and points of view are 
overlooked because women’s 
criticisms aren’t prominent 
enough. “I've missed so much,” 
she said. 

LeBlanc said of Kaplan and 
Henault’s upcoming work, “A 
book like that will be irreplacea- 
ble.” 


Cabinet votes out 
bus shelter funds 


by George Snell 
News Editor 


The Student Association has 
been trying to get the St. 
‘Michael’s administration to 
build a bus shelter in back of 
Alliot Hall for more than four 
"years, said Brian Cummings, SA 
treasurer and Paul Hebert, SA 
vice president. 

This year was no exception. 
Brian Donahue, sophomore 
class president, made a motion 
on Oct. 15 in regards to con- 
structing a bus shelter. 

On the Oct. 22 meeting the 
facilities chairperson reported 
“that economically a (bus shel- 
ter) was not feasible, especially 
with the new building.” 

Timothy Pedrotty, Physical 
Plant Manager, said, “We don't 
have the funds in this year’s 
budget for a bus shelter.” 

Cummings and Hebert 
decided to look into financing 
the shelter from SA funds. 

“The reason the bus travels 
around the Alliot rotunda is so 
students can keep warm inside 
the hall,” Hebert said. 

Cummings added, “With the 
post office moving to~Joyce it 
would be dangerous for the bus 
to continue this route.” 

Cummings was referring to 
the congestion of students walk- 
ing to and from the post office 
and Alliot. 

Pedrotty said maintenance 
would help build the shelter if 
the SA funded it. 


Gathering extra money from 
second-semester allocations, 
executive board budget and dor- 
mant accounts from non-active 
groups, Cummings scratched up 
$4,295. 

That is the amount of money 
Hebert and Cummings arrived 
at to build the shelter. 

The pair presented their idea 
to the SA Cabinet, but it was 
voted out. Cummings and 
Hebert said the Cabinet thought 
the shelter would cost too much 
money. 

“But it is a necessity instead 
of a luxury ileberr said 
Cummings said, ‘its time "me 
SA put their money where 
cheir mouth ts.” 

Both Cabinet members said 
the idea collapsed because the 
SA didn’t want to spend its 
money on the project. 

Thomas Hanna, SA presi- 

dent, said: “I voted not to put it 
up. The circle is working well. It 
is unfair that the money would 
have to come from this year’s 
students. I don’t think it’s a prac- 
tical idea anymore.” 
- But Hanna also added, ‘I 
think it’s kind of expensive and 
would like to see a deal worked 
out with the administration.” 

Cummings and Hebert said 
they think the project should be 
brought to the SA General 
Assembly for a vote. They plan 
to make a motion at the next 
meeting. 

“It’s time the students fight 
for what they want,” Cummings 
said, 
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Chicken Wings -Buato Aye: 

* STUDENT WING DISCOUNT * 
7 FREE 

15 COFF 7 GOLA 


... just for showing your I.D.! 












every 


MON.,TUES. 





Free Delivery 658-WING 


(9464) 
4:30-12mid. FRI. & SAT. till 1a.m.) $5.50 min. 


food order 


( 





AS = ~ 


Can You =. 
Fill Our Order? 


NEEDED: 


Fast, Dependable "S TUDENTS” to work in our 
Burlington, So. Burlington and Essex Jct. McDonald's 
Restaurants. . 












We offer flexible scheduling (we can work around your 
college schedule), above minimum pay rate, paid 


training, and free uniform. 


To apply, stop by McDonalds for an application and ask 
to speak to a manager. 
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Our condolences 


The Defender staff would like to 
offer its condolences to the family 
and friends of Dr. Gilbert Grady. 
Dr. Grady died last Tuesday after a 
year-long battle with cancer. 

Dr. Grady was chairman of the 
chemistry department. He had 
recently completed a sabbatical at 
the university of Texas at Austin, 


- where he was working on methods 
to apply computers to studying 
chemical reactions. His classes at St. 
Michael’s were notoriously tough, 
but few students could honestly say 
they didn’t learn anything from Dr. 
Grady. 

We wish his family the best for the 
coming weeks. 


Registration revistited 


If one party makes an offer to 
another party, and that other party 
accepts that offer, should not the 
first party be expected to “make 
good” on its offer? 

Apparently, this is not always the 
way it works at St. Michael’s. 

At least one spring-semester 
course originally offered to SMC 
students this year was cancelled, 
despite the fact that some students 
had signed to take the course. The 
reason given was that not enough 
students had signed to the course. 

Some may ‘consider this a 
reasonable attempt to justify such 
an action. Perhaps the reaction to 
students who have signed for a 
course that later gets cancelled 
should just be, “Tough luch.” So 
what if some students may have 
planned their schedules just to fit 
this course in, or if it was seniors’ last 
opportunity to take the course. 
They'll find another course, right? 

However, what seems to be 
relevant here is not whether a 
student can pick up another course, 
or whether only “a few” students 


will be disappointed. There is a 
matter of principle involved. 

First of all, how is it determined 
whether there are “enough” students 
signed up for a course? Does it 
matter if the course has traditionally 
been a small group session anyway? 
Have there even been any official 
standards established at all as to 
what constitutes “enough” students 
for a given course? 

Secondly, should the question 
even be raised as to whether a course 
should be cancelled because of the 
number of students who have signed 
for it. Students and parents pay a 
for it. 

Students and parents pay a great 
deal of money to meet those SMC 
bills. Often sacrifices must be made 
to meet the financial costs of 
attending St. Michael’s, but 
apparently the benefits are 
considered worth it by those who 
attend. Should not one of those 
benefits be the simple right to 
choose a course offered without 

wondering whether it will later be 
taken away? 


ERA debate continues 


Perhaps no amendment has gen- 
erated more confusion, fear and 
controversy than the 3l-word Equal 
Rights Amendment. The state ERA, 
which Vermonters will vote on in 
November 1986, states that “equal- 
ity of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of 
sex.” It is a simple, clear statement 
guaranteeing social, economic and 
political equality between the sexes, 
but several different interpretations 
that have emerged forces one to look 
closer at the implications of the 
ERA. 


Confusion. What does it really 
mean? To some, The ERA is consi- 
dered to be the attempt of feminists 
and others to spread liberal, pro- 
abortion sentiments. Opponents of 
the ERA contend the amendment 
may jeopardize the rights of the 
unborn. Some view the potential of 
the ERA to condone a homosexual 
lifestyle by compelling recognition 
of the marriage of homosexual indi- 


viduals. Some also fear that if it is 
passed, the ERA will negatively 


affect the tax-exempt status of 
churches and their related 
organizations. 


Such concerns are sincere; but 
there is no evidence in those 31 
words that these potentialities will 
become actualities. Instead of con- 
centrating on possible legalistic 
interpretation, one should focus on 
the actual, positive provisions that 
the state ERA will secure. 

The ERA will eliminate state and 
federal laws and procedures that 
encourage job or wage discrimina- 
tion. It will give women equitable 
ownership of property acquired dur- 
ing marriage and provide more 
equitable treatment under the Social 
Security system. It will also increase 
opportunities for women in the mil- 
itary. In the words of the chairwo- 
man of the Vermont Coalition for 
the ERA, Margaret Gaskins, it is a 
human rights issue — it simply puts 
women in the Constitution along- 
side men. 
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Gramm-Rudman is necessary first step 


To the Editors: 

I admire the tenacity with 
which the Defender takes on 
Gramm-Rudman, the Con- 
gress, President Reagan, 
and the balanced budget 
issue as it constitutes what 
you call, “The worst thing to 
happen to students of higher 
education in this decade.” 
But I do not admire your 
shrewdness, or lack of it, in 
attributing these cuts to a 
malicious Congress demon- 
strating, “a gross lack of 
forethought and judgment 
by deliberately inhibiting a 


person’s right to an 
education.” 
I think the Gramm- 


Rudman bill is an enormous 
success in one respect: it 
shows that Congress, as a 
body, is willing to trade in its 
power in an effort to retain 
its image. How interesting 
that a body of empowered 
representatives should 
decide collectively to relin- 
quish an awesome amount 
of power. I believe it is in an 
effort to be able to present to 
their constituents, intact and 
highly re-electable, the man 
or woman elected to take 
care of the voters’ needs, but 
who can now owe any fail- 
ure of that caretaking to a 
mechanized, systematic 
piece of legislation which 
becomes the surrogate for 
the blame and/or responsi- 
bility the legislators would 
otherwise have to assume. | 
think it is evidence of a cer- 
tain and distinguishing van- 
ity, and also of a gutlessness. 
For this admission on their 
part, I am relieved, and, to 
some of the victims of my 
rantings, vindicated. 

There are ways to balance 
the budget; I just don’t think 
the Gramm-Rudman act is 
the proper way. | applaud it 
because it is the only viable 


‘defense 


alternative given the nature 
of our Congress. 

Perhaps even more inter- 
esting, though, and this is 
the reason why | write in 
response to your editorial, is 
that Gramm-Rudmann does 
not legislate percentage 
across-the-board cuts on a 
yearly schedule, though it 
does encourage a percentage 
cut recommendation. This 
year, it is 4.3 percent. That 
figure is the amount each 
program will have to cut to 
achieve the net reduction in 
the government’s spending. 
If, for instance, the Defense 
Department were to reduce 
its budget by, say, 8.6 per- 
cent (still amounting to a 
slowdown in the increase in 
spending), more 
money would be available 
for domestic spending, 
including the student aid 
funds. 


If you, in fact, consider it | 


your right to have the 
government fund your edu- 
cation, write and ask that 
your congressman represent 


that wish. Ido not think that _ 


the congressmen all sat 
down and deliberated the 
question, “can we deny the 
right of a student to an edu- 
cation, and if so, how so?” 
From my observations the 
From my _ observations 
though, one thing is certain; 
the Defense Department 
(and I find the word 
“defense” here a misnomer) 
is the largest single financial 
issue blocking the restora- 
tion of domestic funds, stu- 
dent aid included. I urge that 
you not only write and ask 
for more financial oppor- 
tunities for student funding, 
but that you urge our 
government to move away 
from the offensive posture it 
has assumed with our armed 
forces. Not only do I con- 


sider the management of tax 
dollars by the Administra- 
tion-Defense Department 
team scandalous, but, given 


the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities offered through 
diplomatic channels and 
negotiations, I cannot help 
but question its morality. 
What does the evidence tell 
you about this administra- 
tion’s priorities? It is cer- 
tainly not education. 

Our representatives and 
our society at large need to 
more carefully consider 
what would be the fate of an 
unenlightened culture, an 
under-educated population, 
and an educational system 
which, by. means of cost, 
excludes many from the 
ability to achieve not only an 
education, but the parity of 
circumstances to achieve 
that education independ- 
ently, without government 
financing. 

Act, quickly. But not so 
quickly as to miss the under- 
lying assumptions which 
cause problems. It is a sys- 
tem of priorities that deter- 
mines what is cut and what is 
saved in the budget process. 
I only ask that you question 
that system, and if you find 
it in error, move with tact, 
poise and reason to change 
tt 

Additionally, I am 
offended by the use of the 
name “Ronnie” in your edi- 
torial forum. The president, 
by virtue of this position, 
needs to be addressed by his 
proper name in so formal a 
circumstance. It lends little 
credence to an editorial 
board trying to change 
recent legislation, to be sar- 
castic or flip. All you need be 
is informed, confident, vocal 
and to have your acts spring 
from conviction. 

John D. Wagner 


Artist’s dedication goes beyond 
matching townhouse decor 


To the Editors: 

This is in regard to the 
article in the Defender’s vol. 
9, no. 2, “SMC seniors dis- 
play seminar work.” | think 
it’s. wonderful that the 
Defender is recognizing the 
Fine Arts Department. But, 
some things can’t go uncor- 


rected. My main purpose in 
painting is not so things 
won't “rust or be ugly.” And, 
I love art, but let’s be real; it 
is hard to sustain life on the 
makings of a free-lance 
artist. | am pursuing my 
other major, psychology, 
but plan to keep art as a 


great part of my life. 

The paint and I have a 
great time playing together, 
but give me some credit 
please. Those paintings 
come from within the artist. 
My artwork goes deeper 
than matching the “decor” 
of my townhouse. 

Alicia Danti 
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op-ed 


Defender Index: 
tuition costs in perspective 


by George Snell 
News Editor 


Not too far back in 1983, 
when | was still a teen-ager in 
awe of the college experience, 
St. Michael’s tuition was 
$7,850. Dad was happy and so 
was I. 

Sophomore year tuition 
increased to $8,500. I was older 
and grumbled a bit. Dad, well 
dad wasn’t as happy as before, 
but he was still pleasant. 

When junior year rolled 
around so rolled around 
another increase. This time tui- 
tion was $9,000. I couldn't 
believe my friendly little school 
had increased tuition again. 
And dad was starting to get 
uneasy. 

Then 1986 pushed 1985 out 
of the way and lo and behold 
another tuition hike. This time 
it was up to $9,636. My stom- 
ach turned, and dad hit the 
roof. 

Well 1987 is still a ways 
away, but already we have yet 
another proposal for a tuition 
increase. A year from now 
SMC will probably cost 
$10,370. 

I haven't told dad yet. 

From 1983 to 1987 tuition 
will have increased by $2,520. 
That’s quite a bit of extra cash 
the students of SMc could be 
walking around with. And just 
what could the average student 
buy for $2,520? Let’s take a 
look. 

At 60 cents apiece a student 
could purchase 4,200 hotdogs 
Deli. This 
includes ketchup, mustard and 
relish. 

You could buy 175 cases of 
cold Budweiser from any Mor- 
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gan Store in the region. 

According to the Vanguard 
Press classifieds, a 1972 BMW 
could be purchased for $2,500. 
And it has new front pads. 

Zachary’s Pizza House could 
sell you 334 large cheese pizzas 
or 232 large discs with the 
works. 

You could fill your new 
BMW with 2,117 gallons of 
unleaded gasoline. 

And how does 1,812 bags of 
potato chips catch your fancy? 
The dip isn’t included. 

For the summer months you 
could stock up with 84 pairs 
ofJam’s. This includes all 
colors and designs. 

You could try your luck at 
the lottery and possibly win $1 
million with 2,520 Megabucks 
tickets. 

If you like soda, how about 
buying 4,200 cans of Coca- 
Cola? Or take the challenge; 
buy 2,100 cans of Pepsi and 
2,100 cans of Coke. 

You could add 315 brand 
new record albums to your col- 
lection. 


Burger King could sell you 
1,362 bacon double cheese- 
burgers. You'd have enough to 
feed Herb. 

You could buy 2,016 packs 
of cigarettes. 

If you’re the sporting type, 
how about 5,040 games of 
Foozball at your favorite 
watering hole? 

You could even hire the boys 
to play three dances at SMC. 

If the SMC Bookstore had 
enough in stock you could buy 
84,000 pieces of bubble gum. 

They could even sell you 84 
SMC sweatshirts. They make 
wonderful gifts for family and 
friends. 

And finally, you could sit 
through 530 movies at the 
Nick. 

But instead your money is 
going to gotoSMC. All $2, 520 
is theirs, not ours. 

So please excuse me. I’ve got 
to call up dad. 


George Snell is the 
Defender’s news editor. 


LETTERS 


To the Editors: 

Question: Why is it that 
each townhouse gets its 
front door plowed out and 
the residents of Hodson 


can’t get the entire front 
steps shoveled off? People 


have to tread a narrow path 
or scale a mini-Matterhorn 
that is now slicked over with 
ice. 


7 


Question: When the snow 
removal experts of SMC 
decided to have the town- 
house and Hodson residents 
move their cars from the 
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parking lots so they could be 
plowed, why didn’t residents 
find out about this until it 
was too late? Now, days 
later, the lots still remain 
half-plowed: I won't even 
mention the condition. of 
North Campus. 
Understandably, whoever is 
responsible for snow remo- 
val has had their work cut 
out for them over the past 
few days, but it seems as if 
they don’t know what it 
means to not only.get the job 
done, but done correctly. 
Suzanne A. Donnelly 
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The pride might be 
late getting back 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 


“It certainly is a beautiful commercial, sir.” 

“Thank you Mr. Sedgewood. We take great pride in our 
image as an all-American company, representing the tradi- 
tional values that our great nation was built on.” 

“Well, sir, I certainly understand that, but I was brought in to 
point out any apparent irregularities and I’m afraid I have 
noted quite a few.” 

The Chairman of the Board waved his arm ina wide arc “Go 
right ahead Mr. Sedgewood. | believe in letting a man do the 
job he was hired for.” 

“Thank you sir, I...” 

“That’s another of those values we believe in here at Big Auto 
Company. Good people for good jobs. Find a good man for the 
job and let him do a good job.” 

“Yes, sir, I find that quite commendable, but if I could 
continue?” 

“So sorry Mr. Sedgewood. Please, go right ahead.” 

Sedgewood adjusted himself in his chair and consulted the 
yellow legal pad in front of him. “First of all, | would like to say 
that the basic premise of the commercial pitch is very timely. 
The patriotic fever is selling very well right now.” 

“Had to cash in while we could Mr. Sedgewood. Why an 
American embassy could be taken over at any moment. Or 
something even worse.” 

“A war sir?” 

“Good heavens no. Wars are great for the economy. I was 
thinking of a Democratic sweep in the next election.” 

“I see, At any rate, I do think the idea was a good one. The 
execution, however, has problems.” 

“Please continue Mr. Sedgewood. You're doing a good job 
and I believe in letting a man doa good jobif he has a mind to.” 

“Something that I appreciate enormously, sir. Now the main 
slogan is “Made in America. The Pride is Back.” 

“Has a good:strong ring to it, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes sir quite strong, but if my notes are correct, the first 
image you showed in the. commercial was of an American 
Indian dressed in a feathered bonnet.” 

“That’s right. What’s wrong with that? It’s a good, tradi- 
tional image of America.” 

“True sir, but somehow I don’t think this particular image is 
consistent with the commercial’s theme.” 

“How so 

“How so?” 

“For one thing, Indians do not wear feathered bonnets any 
more.” 

“Why not?” 

“They can’t afford the feathers. Indians have one of the 
highest poverty rates of any American ethnic group.” 

“But what’s wrong with the image of an Indian warrior?” 

“Well, sir, | think people are going to wonder why, if the 
pride is back, is this impressive looking Indian warrior proba- 
bly living in a house with a dirt floor.” 

The Chairman of the Board cleared his throat. “I'll have the 
boys in marketing tackle that one. What else do you have?” 

“Well sir, in another scene you show some farmers harvest- 
ing wheat.” 

The Chairman of the Board waited for explanation. None 
was offered. “Well? What’s wrong with farmers harvesting 
wheat? Isn’t that a classic piece of Americana?” 

“In one sense sir. But I don’t think that the pride is really 
back for them, either.” 

“Oh?” 

“No sir. You See, many of the country’s small farmers are on 
the verge of bankruptcy. It’s difficult to be proud when you're 
watching someone auction your home away so that an agribus- 
iness company can take over your farm.” 

“You mean food corporations are buying out the small 
farmer?” 

“Those who don’t commit suicide first, yes.” 

The Chairman of the Board banged his hand on the arm of 
his chair. “That’s what we'll show then. Food being harvested 
and packaged right on the farm by Mega-Agriculture. Big 
Business at home.” : 

“Why would you want to show that, sir?” 

“Because we're trying to sell the American way here Mr. 
Sedgewood. And that’s the American way.” 


Mike McGrail is the Defender’s managing editor. 
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Education costs rising at lower rate 


(CPS) — Students are paying 
about seven percent more than 
they did last year to go to public 
four-year colleges, a new 
accounting of state campus 
charges says. 

The report blames inflation, 
stae budget cuts and legislative 
mandates for the increase. 

Education, moreover, is about 
the only American industry still 
raising its prices quickly. In gen- 
eral, prices around the country 
rose an average of 3.8 percent in 
1985 — versus public colleges’ 
seven percent — according to 
government figures also 
released last week. 

Public college students’ aver- 
age tab for tuition, room and 
board jumped to $4,587 for 
1985-86, the report by the 
American Association of State 
colleges and Universities 
(AASCU) and the National 
Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges said. 

Out-of-state residents paid 
almost $2,000 more than i 
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state students, who spent an 
averag of $3,621. Room and 
board accounts for $2,343 of the 
bill. 

As usual, tuition was the 
fastest-growing item on stu- 
dents’ bills. 

In-state student tuition rose 
eight percent to $1,278, while 
non-residents paid an additional 
11 percent that brought their 
average bills to $3,210. 

But the increases are actually 
less than last year’s, says AAS- 
CU’s Gail Latouf. 

“This (seven percent 
increase) isn’t at all unusual. In 
fact, cost increases have been 
pretty stable over the past few 
years,” she says. 

A number of administrators 
said slashes in state funding left 
them no choice but to raise 
money by charging students 
more to go to school. 

And in some cases, Latouf 
adds, state legislatures mandate 
how much tuition students pay, 
leavin dministrators no 
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choice. 

Although state funding for 
education increased 19 percent 
nationally this year, “it hasn't 
prevented a need to raise tui- 
tion,” she explains. 

“More and more, legislatures 
are targeting their appropria- 
tions to uMiversity programs 
that will help the state economy, 
and that leaves less money for 
the schools’ general needs.” 

Faced with major decreases in 
federal financial aid funding, 


7.5 percent hike 


cont. from p. 1 

would explain where the addi- 
tional money would go. Hanna 
said students were not allowed 
to see the figures because they 
involve faculty salary informa- 
tion which should not be 
revealed to the students before 
they are revealed to the faculty. 
Also, Hanna said, the proposal 
has not been passed. It was not 
fully explained why that would 
affect the issue. 

Several S.A. representatives 
said the students should be 
allowed to see the proposal no 
matter what information it 
includes. It was conceded that 
the faculty deserves a large mea- 
sure of consideration, but the 
representatives maintained that 
it is the students’ money, and 
they should be allowed to see 
where it is going. 

“The way it was handled, we 
won't have time to make any 
kind of an educated opinion,” 
Rep. Jeff Gavoni said. 

Rep. Neila Anderson con- 
curred. The S.A.’s purpose is to 
voice student opinions, and a tui- 
tion increase is an important 


pos 
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many schools raised tuition and 
directed the increased revenues 
toward their ailing financial aid 
coffers. 

In addition to student aid, 
administrators also cited faculty 
salary raises, major new equip- 
ment purchases and new aca- 
demic programs as reasons for 
increasing tuition. 

Schools “in any state depend- 
ing on oil revenue had it particu- 
larly rough” this last year, says 
James Mingle, executive director 


in 86-86 costs... 


issue, she said. But, she questi- 
oned, how could students say 
anything about it when they 
didn’t know anything about it? 


of the Education Commission of 
the States. 

Texas and Louisiana, which 
“had been going gangbusters in 
the late seventies,” now have 
“significant funding problems,” 
he says. 

Texas, for years home of the 
nation’s least expensive public 
colleges, posted this year's steep- 
est percentage increase. It raised 
tuition and fees for residents 57 
percent to $701 and non- 
residents’ bills 162 percent to 
$3,764. 


The S.A. passed a motion to 
have Hanna review the proposal 
and make a report to the S.A. at 
its next meeting. 


St. Michael’s costs compared 
with other New England colleges 


SCHOOL 


8,450 
7,048 


Boston College 
Providence College 
St. Michael’s 


(with proposed Increase) NA 


6,640 
6,200 


6,804 
6,400 
6,070 
6,045 
5,100 
2,948 


Bentley College 
Merrimack College 
St. Michael’s 

(without increase) 

St. Anselm's College 
Assumption College 
Stonehill College 
Bryant College 
University of Vermont 
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TUITION 


ROOM & 
BOARD 


4,050 
3,700 


NA 
3,566 
3,500 


2,762 
3,200 
3,200 
3,150 
3,700 
3,326 








Earning the gold bars of an Air Force officer is one track to the road of success. Air 
Force ROTC provides the opportunity. And, you may be eligible to compete for a full 
scholarship which pays tuition, books, fees and $100 each academic month. 

Combined with your college degree, you’re headed toward achallenging and rewarding 
future as an Air Force officer. Air Force officers manage vital engineering projects, pilot 
and navigate aircraft, and supervise important programs. But it all starts with Air Force 


ROTC. 


Don’t settle for anything less. For a scholarshi 


Talk to: 


CONTACT : 


Major Bernie Dee 


Sloane Arts Center 


Ext 2554 


p. For your future. Get on the right track. . 
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Senior Meg Purcell, originator of “Megaprints” displays her 
latest ectrepreneurial feat, a “Snare the Bear” Superbowl T- 


shirt. Photo by Cathy Craig. 


Purcell logo a hit 
despite Pats’ bomb 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


She did it with a little help 
from her friends. Yes, St. 
Michael's senior Meg Purcell is 
the sparkling young woman you 
saw on the cover of the Jan. 24 
edition of The Burlington Free 
Press, and she is the same one 
you saw on Channel 5, WPTZ, 
last Friday while you were at 
happy hour. 


Purcell is the originator of 
“Megaprints,” a business she 
started this summer in her 
hometown, Oradell, N.J. With 
an investment of about $500, 
Purcell got her business off the 
ground. Her advertising cam- 
paign was plain and simple; she 
hung up dittos in the area, and 
told everyone she knew about 
her entrepreneurial undertaking. 


Since coming back to St. 
Michae|'s at the end of August, 
Purcell had let “Megaprints” 
become a fading memory. That 
was until her chief motivator, 
Cathy Craig, also a senior, stirred 
up some enthusiasm at a party. 
Purcell said that Craig 
approached her at the party with 
the idea of making T-shirts in 
support of the New England 
Patriots for Super Bowl Sunday. 
Purcell said at first she didn't 
think she had the time or the 
money to take on such a task. 
“But,” Purcell said, “Cathy got 
me excited and got the produc- 
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ans at Purtill Hall watched as the Chicago Bears trounced the 


tion going.” 

Just a few weeks later, Purcell 
has become a local celebrity. 

Purcell said, “It’s very strange 
that I should be getting all this 
attention from making a few 
shirts.” She said if it hadn’t been 
for friends like Craig and senior 
Denise Wheeler, her project 
never would have gotten off the 
ground. 

Purcell said, “I felt very good 
to give the facade of being moti- 
vated, but Cathy Craig was the 
motivator.” She added, “Denise 
tried to sell (the T-shirt idea) to 
the P.R.people.” 


The “Snare the Bear” design 
on all Purcell’s T-shirts and 
boxer shorts was her own idea. 
However, she said that people in 
Burlington making T-shirts 
with logos similar to hers made 
prank calls to her townhouse 
disguishing themselves as attor- 
neys for the Patriots. Purcell said 
the pranksters tried to tell her 
she had broken patent laws in 
designing the logo. 

In the future, “Megaprints’ 
will be dcing more work on- 
campus. Purcell said she will be 
making T-shirts for the Film 
Committee and for the family of 
a student who will be involved in 
a family reunion. 

When asked how her “Snare 
the Bear” paraphernalia went 
over on campus, Purcell said, “} 
couldn't believe people were s< 
loyal to the Pats.” 








New England Patriots in Superbowl XX. Photo by Cathy 


Craig. 
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Area radio criticized 
SMC: radio is tele-phoney 


by Diane White 
Defender Staff 


Many St. Michael's College 
students said radio stations in 
the Burlington area need 
improvements. The top com- 
plaint by SMC students is lack of 
variety in the music. 

John Hoffman said, “I hear 
the same songs over and over 
again.’ Hoffman added he often 
ended up disliking songs he orig- 
inally had liked because they 
were overplayed. 


Dolores Clark attributed the 
problem to the increasing trend 
in top-40 radio stations. “Even 
my favorite radio stations at 
home are turning top-40,” said 
Clark. Disc jockeys on to-40 
radio stations place emphasis on 


songs currently on the pop 
charts. They seldom play older 
songs. 


According to ratings in the 
last issue of the Vanguard Press, 
95 Triple X, which is a top-40 
radio station, is currently the 
number-one radio station in 
Burlington. Although many stu- 
dents complained about top-40 
radio stations, 95 Triple X DJ 
Mark Esperg said the format 
does appeal to ‘‘a broad base of 
people in the community.” 


But what about those who 
aren't satisfied with the format? 

Denise Kring said Burlington 
does not offer enough alterna- 
tives. Students questioned only 
mentioned four radio stations 
which they said they consider lis- 
tening to. The stations are: 95 
Triple X, B 100, WIZN and 


WWPV. Two of these, 95 Triple 
X and B 100, are top-40. 


Many students said they listen 
to WWPV for variety. However, 
because the variety is so 
extreme, most said they only 
listen at certain times to specific 
DJs. 

Other complaints made about 
Burlington radio stations con- 
cerned the DJs. Stephen Crea- 
mer said the DJs’ humor is not 
good. 


Neal Wholy said the DJs talk 
too much and don’t play enough 
music. 

While most students com- 
plained about local radio sta- 
tions, they said they tolerate 
them. 

However, one student, Tina 
Sutton, has found analternative. 
“I listen to my tapes,” she said. 


Stations defend repetition 


by Scott Lewis 
Defender Staff 


Many St. Michael's College 


students have complained about _ 


the lack of variety in the Burling- 


ton radio market. Some of the’ 


most common complaints have 
been that there is too much repe- 
tition, there is not enough alter- 
natives, and the disc jockeys 
have stale on-air personality. 

Paul Battaini, general man- 
ager of WQCR said he disagreed 
with what these students said. 
“The stations in the Burlington 
market are different to a certain 
degree. WQCR's music mix is 
different from WXXX,” Bat- 
taini said. 

Another consideration is the 
different demographic groups 
that Burlington's radio stations 
are targeting. 

“WQCR is directing their 
programming to the 25-44 age 
group, whereas WXXX aims at 
the 18-34 age group, while B- 
100 is aiming its programming 
towards teenagers,” Battaini 
said. 

As far as the question of the 
lack of variety, Battini said it is 
important to realize the size of 
the market. “Burlington is a very 
limited market. It does not have 
as big and diverse an audience as 
New York.” 

The complaint about repeti- 
tion was also addressed. Radio 
stations tailor their program- 
ming in a way that reflects the 
listening patterns of the 
market's audience. 

Mitch Garland, a disc jockey at 
WQCR, said a radio station is 
programmed to community 
need, and, “What is played is 
theoretically what is being pur- 
chased at the record stores.” 

The SMC students that were 
interviewed also complained 
about stale radio personalities. 


Kate Roome, a disc jockey at 
WIZN and a SMC senior, com- 
mented that this complaint may 
be found anywhere, and that 
each radio station should be 
judged on an individual basis 
before a complaint is made. 

“They certainly talk too much 
at W XXX, but you hear less talk 
on stations such as WIZN and 
WWPV,” Roome said. 

Garland of WQCR elaborated 
on this point, saying that radio is 
a very subjective thing, open to 
individual opinion. "A dis jockey 
should have a knowledge of his 
listening audience,and tailor his 
comments to them. As far as 
humor goes, what is funny to 
One person can be stupid to the 
next. Hopefully your humor hits 
your audience the right way.” 

Repetition of songs is the 
nature of commercial radio. This 
is especially applicable to top-40 
radio stations. And, in the Bur- 
lington market, this has proven 
very successful. In November, 
WXXX celebrated its first year 
on the air. It also celebrated the 
fact that it was the number-one 
radio station in the Burlington 
market. 

So why are these students dis- 
gruntled? 

Battaini of WQCR said that 
whenever a survey has been con- 
ducted of a college audience, the 
repetition factor was a primary 
complaint. “The college popula- 
tion is a limited sample for a 
survey. You have to look at the 
success of your programming 
from the community's stand- 
point,” he said. 

Battaini pointed out that in 
the recent Arbitron ratings, 
which survey a sample of the 
listening audience, WXXX was 
number one, followed close 

behind by WQCR. 

Are there any alternatives 
available in the Burlington radio 


market? 

“There is alternative in col- 
lege radio,” said Kathy Biscardi, 
director of jazz programming at 
WRUV. “College radio experi- 
ments are beyond what you get 
at other stations.” 

Biscardi said college radio is 
more willing to test out new 
artists and new programming 
concepts than commercial radio. 
“Most of the music played on 
commercial radio has already 
been tried, tested and proven 
successful. College radio plays 
independent labels, providing 
something new and unique for 
the listening audience.” 

Mike Luoma, program direc- 
tor at WWPYV said he believes 
that every style of programming 
has been covered within the lim- 
its of the Burlington radio 
market. “There are alternatives 
to commercial radio.” Luoma 
said, “If people say there isn't, 
they haven't listened to WWPV 
or WRUV.” 

Luoma added, “Radio can’t 
fulfill every need — only a tape 
player can do that.” 


WPV TOP 10 


. Del Fuegos 
. Pete Townshend 
. Simple Minds 


. Dire Straits 


1 
2 
3 
4. Big Audio Dynamite 
5 
6. The Alarm 


7. Echo and the Bunnymen 
8. The Cult 

9. Mike and the Mechanics 
0. Wall of Voodoo s 
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AIDS task force formed,dispels fear 


by Susan O'Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 


AIDS — the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome. 

AIDS is frightening. It is a 
serious illness. And it usually 
results in death. 

Many people are misinformed 
about the condition. The Ameri- 
can College Association is 
recommending that colleges 
inform their students about 
AIDS in order to avoid paranoia 
and address concerns the cam- 
pus communities may have. 

ACHA, which has started a 
task force on AIDS to deal with 
its issues, issued a pamphlet 
indicating it believes AIDS will 
become a major concern on col- 
lege campuses, if it has not 
become one already. 

“The uniformly pessimistic 
prognosis for those afflicted 
with the full-blown form of 
AIDS, combined with the lack of 


absolute certainty about some 
details of how it is spread, 
creates anxiety and suspicion,” 
Richard Keeling, M.D., chair- 
man of the Task Force on AIDS, 
stated in the pamphlet. 

The task force will produce an 
outline that will address the 
areas of patient care, prevention, 
provider risk, housing, and legal 
and ethical issues. 

The first cases of AIDS were 
reported in 1981 among gay 
communities in New York and 
Los Angeles. Now the Center for 
Disease Control reports more 
than 14,500 cases, with more 
than 50 percent resulting in 
death. 

The illness is a defect in the 
body’s natural immunity system. 
The body is not able to fight dis- 
ease. “People who have AIDS 
are vulnerable to serious 
illnesses which would not be a 
threat to anyone whose immune 
system was functioning nor- 


Infant ’PV News 


by Scott Lewis 


CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. — 
11:38 a.m. — The space shuttle 


St. 


Challenger rose spectacularly off 
its launch pad into clear blue 
skies. All appeared normal, and 
the crowd at the launch site 


Michael’s Publishing 


Board invites applicants for the 
following positions: 


Defender Executive 
Editor 


A chance for students 
with journalism background 
to gain practical experience 
in editing, writing, manage- 
ment and newspaper design. 


Defender Business 
Manager 


A chance for students 
with business backgrounds 
to gain practical experience 
in accounting, management, 
advertising and sales. 


Applications and information can be obtained at the Defender 
|; office, Alliot Hall 210, ext. 2421. Deadline for applications for 
| 1986-87 positions is Feb. 19, 1986. 
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pcoming games: 


the Purple 


Knights home ice 


action on 
WWPV 88.7 FM 
OF 


With announcers Roger Garrity 
Feb. 15 7:15 





arry Piretti 
Feb. 24 2:45 





mally,” the ACHA reports. 

This defect in the body's 
immune system tends to strike 
sexually active homosexual men 
with more than one partner 
(one percent and intravenous 
drug abusers (17 percent), Other 
risk groups include hemophili- 
acs and people who have had 
blood transfusions, although 
these groups have a less than 1 
percent risk. 

AIDS cannot be spread by cas- 
ual contact. “There is no current 
evidence that people who are 
infected spread the infection by 
casual, ordinary contact,” Keel- 
ing said. The transmission of 
AIDS is spread through sexual 
contact involving the exchange 
of body fluids, he said. It may 
also be spread through the shar- 
ing of intravenous injection 
needles. 

Myths about obtaining AIDS 
from toilet seats, door knobs, 
eating utensils, clothing, or fur- 


running 


roared in approval. Then, 75 
seconds into the flight, as Chal- 
lenger achieved full power for 
the thrust that would carry it 
into orbit, the spacecraft sud- 
denly exploded. 


WWPV-FM Studios, COL- 
CHESTER, Vt. — 11:43 a.m. — 
The Associated Press Teletype is 
signaling the on-air personnel 
that a major news story is break- 
ing. Within minutes of the deba- 
cle at Cape Canaveral, WWPV 
has the news of the apparent 
tragedy on the air. As soonas the 
story is initially reported, the 
news staff is immediately mobil- 
ized to continually report 
updates on the event, and produ- 
ces an extended broadcast at 5 
p.m. This turns into a five-hour 
effort on the part of writers, 
readers, technical staff and the 
station's news and program- 
ming management. 

Broadcast News Production is 
in its second year.as an academic 
course at St. Michael's. Its goals 
are simple: to learn how to pro- 
duce a half-hour radio news 
broadcast, with an emphasis on 
quality. Christopher McClure, 
the instructor of Jo. 331 and Jo. 
333 said he is “excited about the 
course.” 

In Broadcast News Produc- 
tion, the student deals with writ- 
ing on a deadline, while at the 
same time learning to write well, 
satisfying the quality goal of the 
course. 


Students also develop com- 
munication and interviewing 
skills, 

Richard Pesce, a producer/di- 
rector for WWPV news, said he 
liked the course, and that it was 
“more like a job that you get 
grades for. I learned a lot about 
interviewing, as well as how 
much work goes into producing 
a half-hour newscast. I recom- 
mend it for anyone interested in 
improving their writing.” 

That sentiment seemed to be 
the consensus of all the students 
interviewed. Judy Fritz com- 
mented that it was a great start 
for someone who wants to get 
into the field. “It’s a great course 
for hands-on training, and pro- 
ducing/directing really helps 
build up confidence. This is a 
very successful course, worth 
the time and the money.” 


niture arefalse, and there is no 
data supporting the theory that 
AIDS is transmitted by sneez- 
ing, coughing or hugging. 

“The appropriate areas of 
concern are those of shared nee- 
dles and sexual relationships 
with those in risk groups,” Keel- 
ing said. 

There are no direct symptoms 
associated with AIDS. However, 
most people inflicted with AIDS 
have the symptoms of a secon- 
dary illness. Some signs that may 
develop are excessive tiredness, 
fever, weight loss, swollen 
glands, diarrhea and night 
sweats. 

AIDS has become an increas- 
ing concern throughout college 
campuses in the United States. 
However, ‘There is no reason to 
exclude AIDS victims or carriers 
from campus academic, social or 
cultural activities,” Keeling said. 

The American Council on 
Education has advised that col- 


leges make decisions about liv- 
ing arrangements on an 
individual case basis. However, 
Keeling said, “There is no medi- 
cal reason whatever to alter dor- 
mitory assignments simply 
because of a gay or bisexual 
roommate.” 

Sheldon E. Steinbach, ACE 
general counsel, added, “There is 
no basis for concluding at the 
present time that schools should 
routinely exclude or dismiss stu- 
dents simply because they have 
AIDS.” An institution can take 
precautionary measures includ- 
ing monitoring a patient's con- 
dition and offering counseling. 

According to the pamphlet 
issued by ACHA, mental and 
physical factors caused by AIDS 
may leave an afflicted individual 
feeling isolated, and that such a 
person needs support, not rejec- 
tion and ridicule. 


with the best 


The staff of the WWPV Drive 
Time News Team includes the 
executive producer, who is the 
supervisor of the whole opera- 
tion. His job basically involves 
handling problems that can't 
otherwise be solved. The execu- 
tive producer also ensures that 
the editorial policies of WWPV 
News are adhered to. 

Steve Costello, executive pro- 
ducer of Drive Time News for 
the spring semester, said he 
“was blessed with a marvelous 
staff.” 

Costello also said, “The pres- 
sure the course puts on you pro- 
vides you with incredible 
training for meeting deadlines.” 
He said he believes that working 
the news at ’PV is on-the-job 
training. 

Next up is the producer/di- 
rector. McClure said the produ- 
cer/director takes the news from 
the wire, budgets it by organiz- 
ing the news according to prior- 
ity, and assigns stories to the 
reporters. He or she is also 
responsible for assigning sound 
actualities, or recorded inter- 
viewing and statements related 
to the news stories. He or she is 
also responsible for the writers 
meeting deadline at 4:30 pm, 
assembling the copy for the 
anchor people, starting the 
broadcast on time, and finishing 
it at 5:30 p.m. 

The WWPV reporters’ task 
include re-writing AP copy, 
gathering information related to 
news stories, and conducting 
interviews over the phone. The 
news copy is usually typed on 
word processors. 


McClure said writing on dead- 
line produces ,ressure on the 
reporter, but that the pressure is 
turned into enthusiasm. “Writ- 
ing on deadline creates excite- 
ment that makes a student spend 
extra time on a story, because 
they want to see a quality 
newscast.” 

The engineer plays a vital role 
in the production of the news- 
cast. The engineer produces the 
sound actualities that reporters 
gather, editing them until they 
are sufficient for air play. The 
engineer also finds himself or 
herself poised behind the con- 
trol booth, controlling the sound 
that goes over the air. 


Presently holding this posi- 
tion is Scott Esmond, production 
manager at WWPV. 

Esmond said the Broadcasting 
News Production class offers a 
unique situation for learning. 
“This class is a class done the 
right way. You don’t take notes, 
there is no material to memo- 
rize. Everybody is a participant, 
so you learn from everybody, not 
just the teacher.” 

Why would anybody want to 
get involved in the rigors of 
engineering a news broadcast? 
“It happens to be what I do best. 
That's my skill, and I enjoy it,” 
said Esmond. 

The anchors read copy on the 
air. They are the only tangible’ 
evidence of the three hours that 
go into producing the newscast. 
The 'PV news staff has four 
anchors, who alternate days. 
McClure said they are “the voice 
of the newscast, the only thing 
the listener hears.” It is the job 
of the anchorperson to present 
as clean and interesting an inter- 
pretation of the mews as 


possible. 
It is the level 


of the students’ efficiency in 
operating within this team that — 
they are graded on. 

WWPV-FM Studios, COL- 
CHESTER, Vt. — 5:45 p.m. — 
The anchor people have just 
completed the final story for the 
news. The weather has been 
read. Normally a news theme 
closes the broadcast. In light of 
the day’s tragic event, the direc- 
tor thought it appropriate to 
close with the audio recording of 
Challenger’s ill-fated liftoff. The 
tired news staff shuffles into the 
newsroom for a brief critique 
session by Chris McClure, who 
usually points out quality points, 
mistakes, and improvements 
that can be made. But today, only 
words of praise were heard in 
the newsroom. The ‘PV news 
staff underwent the test of pro- 
fessionalism, and passed. The 
broadcast would later be hailed 
by Gifford Hart, acting chair- 
man of the journalism depart- 
ment, as a truly “professional” 
job that served the people of 
Burlington with quality news- 
casting, while at the same time 
covering the tragic occurrence 
with the sensitivity derived from 
a St. Michael's experience. 


reviews 


Suzanne Vega-1 
Kate Bush - 0 


\ Waxwords 
ne 


- 


Jeff Parent 





I must confess; this is an 
album I've been planning to 
review for some time. Hounds of 
Love has received more atten- 
tion than any other album Kate 
Bush has released. Most say it is 
a unique and infectious approach 
to new music. Some hail her as a 
fine example of the Christian 
Rock movement. Unfortunately, 
I find Bush’s music repetitive 
and boring. 

The initial cut, “Running up 
That Hill (A Real With God),” 
is a perfect example of repeti- 
tion. You have to wonder about a 
song with three verses and six 
choruses (three in a row). The 
title cut is the best-written song 
on the album. Unfortunately the 
melody is so uneventful that it’s 
difficult to listen to. “The Big 
Sky” is more mindless babbling. 
It’s a song that should have been 
three minutes and was stretched 
to four and a half. “Mother 
Stands for Comfort” is a sort of 
thank-you ballad. The side closes 
with “Cloudbursting.’’ The 


drums could have been lifted 
directly from the first cut. It is 
hard to find out exactly what the 
lyrics mean. Something about a 
yo-yo in a garden and her. father, 
Fe think. 
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The second side is different 
but not much better. “And 
Dreams of Sheep” is like a song 
from a bad broadway musical, as 
is the second song “Under Ice.” 
The third song “Waking the 
Winter” is possibly the most 
exciting on the album, which 
isn't saying much. It features 
some interesting production 
techniques that are repeated on 
the next track, “Watching You 
Without Me.” “Jig of Life” is 
based on Irish folk music and 
driven by a great rhythym sec- 
tion. Unfortunately the lyrics are 
simply too convoluted to under- 
stand. “Hello Earth” is a slowed 
version of “Running up That 
Hill.” The last cut is “The Morn- 
ing Fog.” It’s a song that could 
make an insomniac fall asleep. 

The problem with Kate Bush 
is not in her singing. Her voice is 
one of the best in modern music. 
The problem lies in her song- 
writing.Good songwriting would 
have made Hounds of Love a 
great album rather than the flat 
project that is is. 

By contrast, Suzanne Vega's 
self-titled album (A&M) 
achieves a sparkling quality even 
though she is not half the singer 
tha Kate Bush is. Her secret is 
that her self-styled folk is 
sparked by lyrics that are 
straightforward and easily 
understood. 

The first song, “Cracking,” is 
unique. Its synthesizers provide 
a backdrop for some first-rate 
acoustic guitar work by Vega. 
“Freeze Tag” is a love song set to 
an upbeat tempo. The gem of 
the side is “Marlene of the 
Wall.’ Memorable because of its 
elective and acoustic guitar play, 

cont. on ae PT aT 16 
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black woman’s 


struggle in racist South 


by Rich Gallerani 


The Color Purple (PG-13) 


Director Steven Spielberg has 
once again achieved a brilliance 
in American filmmaking that 
has managed to catapult him to 
unprecedented heights within 
the American film industry. 
Breathtaking scenic photo- 
graphy, wonderfully imagina- 
tive camera angles and 
transition sequences that are 
artistically innovative have 
made “The Color Purple” a 
Paragon in contemporary cine- 
matography. 

The movie spans a period of 
28 years (1909-1937) and fol- 
lows the tragic and brutal exist- 
ence of one woman’s struggle to 
discover herself and a world she 
has been purposely denied. 
Woopie Goldberg brilliantly 
portrays Celie, a woman who at 
14 had already had two children 
by her father, was sold into mar- 
riage to a well-to-do omnipotent 
and beastly farmer, and 
separated trom one sister she 
desperately loves. Danny Glover 
gives a rivetting performance as 
the seemingly heartless and 
unfeeling husband who provides 
Celie with incessant verbal and 
physical abuse to the point 
where we find ourselves asking, 
“How much can one person 
take?” 

The film is a testirnony to the 


“THE ST occ TEES 
SANDY BEACHES, GOLDEN TANS, 
CRUISES, STEEL DRUMS, 


human spirit and spiritual faith. 
Set in Georgia with delightful 
glimpses of the powerful Black 
Baptist gospel tradition, we 
begin to understand the root of 
Celie’s strong religious faith. We 
watch a woman — s0 afraid of 
herself and others, so insecure, 
so imprisoned by the inhuman 
circumstances that engulf and 
stifle what little life she has — 
break through the bonds of emo- 
tional and physical oppression 
and triumph. We see a woman 
discovering herself and liking 
what she finds. 

Margret Avery plays the sul- 
try yet poignant harlot, Shug, 
who teaches Celie how to love. 
Spielberg handles the difficult 
subject of lesbianism with effec- 
tive artistic style and taste. The 
scene is in no way offensive, and 
in fact leaves us with a strong 
sense of empathy for the charac- 
ters. 

Complementing the intensely 
emotional content is the wond- 
erful humor strategically 
dispersed throughout the script. 
There are moments of abso- 
lutely hysterical slapstick des- 
igned to break the otherwise 
prevailing emotionalism. The 
characters of Harpo and Sophia, 
resembling a Laurel and Hardy 
team, will delight you and leave 
you asking for more. Adolf 
Ceaser makes a small yet superb 
appearance as the father-in-law; 
the character is an absolute joy to 
watch. 

The film boasts an excellent 
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PARTIES, 


supporting cast of predomi- 
nately black actors and effec- 
tively depicts the racial prejudice 
that prevailed during the 20s 
and 30s throughout the South. 
For some this movie may prove 
an education, for others a 
refresher in American history. 
Throughout the movie there are 
scenes that will take your breath 
away with intense empathy. At 
times the theater was so quiet 
one could hear only the sniffling 
of noses and ruffling of tissue. 
The ending is both powerfully 
climactic and didactic. This film 
will make you laugh. It will make 
you cry and leap for joy at the 
triumph of the human spirit. It 
is about people; it is about rela- 
tionships. Don’t miss this film! 
In the words of the sultry Shug 
Avery, ‘I think it pisses God off 
when you walk by the color pur- 
ple and don’t even notice it.” 

I think she may have some- 
thing there. 
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Michael Hallifax, a theater expert from London, will make 





appearances at SMC and UVM to lecture on specifics of the 


British theater. 


Hallifax to speak 
on English theater 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Guess who this man is after 
being given the following clues: 
a) From 1960-63 he was Man- 
ager and Licensee at the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theater. 
b) From 1963-66 he was the 
London manager at Aldwych 
Theatér, the London home of 
the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany. c) From 1966-74 he was 
Executive Company Manager at 
the National Theater of Great 
Britain. d) In 1981 he was 
appointed a National Theater 
Associate. «:) From 1974-85 he 
was company administrator at 
the National Theater of Great 
Britain. 


The answer: Michael Hallifax 
of London, England. 

Hallifax will be giving two 
lectures at St. Michael’s on 
Thursday, Feb. 6 and Friday, Feb. 
7. The first lecture is titled 
“Changes in the British Theater 
from 1939 to 1985.” It will take a 
look at developments in the 
world of theater in the last 45 
years that have affected not only 
the stage but also the front-of- 
house and back-stage areas. 

The second lecture, “The 
National Theater of Great Bri- 
tain from 1966 to 1985” is a per- 
sonal view of the development 
during the years at the Old Vic 
theater and the effect on the 
Company of the move into the 
new building on the South Bank. 


Music ratings debated 


by Colleen Hopkins 


The debate over whether rock 
albums should be rated accord- 
ing to lyrics is raging through 
the country. 

Leading the fight against 
‘porn rock’ is the Parents Music 
Resource Center (PMRC). The 
PMRC is pushing for a national 
rating system to be adopted by 
all record companies. The rat- 
ings would warn purchasers of 
the content of songs. 

Songs would be rated as: X, 
for sexual explicitness; O, for 
Occult; D/A, for songs promot- 
ing drugs or alcohol; and Y, for 
songs pertaining to violence. 

Tipper Gore, co-founder of 
the PMRC, said: “We want a 
tool from the industry that is 
peddling this stuff to children, a 
consumer tool with which par- 
ents can make an informed deci- 
sion on what to buy. What we're 
talking about is a sick new strain 
of rock music glorifying every- 
thing from forced sex to bon- 
dage to rape.” 

On the opposite side of the 
debate is Edward Fritts, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, who said, 
“What we've got is a group of 
well-connected Washington 
parents who are raising the issue 
to the level of national debate.” 

The PMRC is also pressuring 
for lyrics to be printed on 
albums, rock concerts to be rated 
on content, and album covers 
considered objectionable to be 
covered with brown paper, or to 
have those albums. racked 
separately. 

More than 80 percent of the 
music industry has agreed to put 
a PG warning on albums con- 
taining violent, sexual, drug or 
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occult-type lyrics. However, this 
did not satisfy the PMRC, which 
contends that the PG rating is 
not strong enough. The industry 
is replying by saying it is the 
parents’ job to review what their 
children are listening to. 

Around St. Michael's College 
views on rock censorship are 
diverse. The ratio is about 60 
percent to 40 percent with stu- 
dents leaning toward non- 
censorship. 

Freshman Chris Callaghan 
said: “No, I disagree with it (cen- 
sorship). It's the same _ all 
throughout society. Why should 
they single out records? Why not 
advertisements? It’s been going 
on since the 1950s; it won't 
change.” 

The effectiveness of censor- 
ing records is also questionable. 


Scott Colimore said: “It won't 
bother me. I’m still going to buy 
what I want to, what I like.” 

Freshman Tommy Gorden 
said he thinks that if the ratings 
are enforced, it would enable 
parents to know what records 
they want their children listen- 
ing to. “It would help parents 
rate them (albums), like when» 
they choose what movies their 
kids can see.” 

Freshman Martha Murphy 
said: “Lots of younger kids listen 
to the radio, hear something 
they like, and can buy it any- 
where. Half of the kids don't 
understand what the songs say, 
and some of them are really 
trashy. I feel it (music) definitely 
influences the younger genera- 
tions, and should be censored.” 


Credit abuse to be 


workshop 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Students at St. Michael's now are a.part of what Dave Landers, 
counselor at the Student Resource Center, calls “the microwave 
generation.” He said a problem stems out of a tradition associated 
with this generation. It is the traditional accumulation of credit 
cards upon graduation. Landers said, “Most people are really not 
prepared for using credit cards” when they first graduate. 

Credit card abuse, insurance, transportation, leasing and rent 
are all topics that will be touched upon in a three-day series of 
workshops taking place March 18, 19 and 20. 

Lou DiMasi, career counselor at the Resource Center, said he 
wants to “involve the R.C.’s to make it a community-type of 
thing.” DiMasi stressed topics like housing and the various dep- 
osits involved in renting and leasing, budgeting, opening and 
keeping account of a checking account, and applying for credit 


cards. 


The workshops will be taking place in the community rooms of 
deach section of townhouses in cooperation with the resident 
coordinators and the residents of the townhouses. 

DiMasi also said seniors should take advantage of the on- 
campus recruiting that will involve about 20 companies repres- 
ented at St. Michael's over the course of the rest of the semester. A 
schedule of the on-campus recruiting will be available within the 


week. 





Robert Urich, a long-time fan of SMC skiing and star of 
television’s “Spenser for Hire”, enjoys sun and excellent con- 
ditons at Rutland’s Pico ski area. Photo by Lauren Boucher. 
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UVM takes 62-58 win over SMC 


by Kevin Flaherty 
Defender Staff 


St. Michael's battled UVM in 
women’s basketball last Wed- 
nesday, but came up short, 62- 
58. The teams traded early leads 
for the first seven minutes, but 
the Catamounts started to pull 
away behind center Joann 
McKay. 

McKay (19 ppg scorer) took a 
feed pass from Debbie Lewis and 
turned it into a three-point play. 
The next time down the court, 
UVM's Chery! Rich hit her shot 
and was fouled. She converted 
the foul shot to give UVM a 
seven-point lead at the 10- 
minute mark. 

UVM continued to build its 
lead with good ball movement. 

_ “They really lulled us to 
sleep.We didn’t run like we 
wanted to,” said SMC Coach Sue 
Duprat. 

McKay added another shot, 
and Kris Gladu hit a foul shot to 
give the Catamounts a 27-15 
lead with five minutes left in the 
half. 

UVM held St. Michael’s score- 
less for four minutes, adding two 
jump shots for its biggest lead at 
31-15. Then the Knights started 
playing what Duprat calls her 
“madwoman defense’ which 
generated a little end-of-the-half 

flurry for the team. 


Fernandez is cosmic relief in 


by Dave Davoren 
Ass’t Sports Editor 


His cat-like reflexes and out- 
of-nowhere saves have left many 
of the opponents of the St. 
Michael's hockey team feel as if 
they were victims of Jesse James 
and his companions. He is Pur- 
ple Knights goalie Phil Fernan- 
dez, and he has, in the words of 
coach Lou DiMasi, budded into 
“stellar performer.” 

When one speaks of Fernan- 
dez's exploits, the first question 
usually asked is “how many 
shots did he face last night?” In 
an average game Fernandez 
faces about 35 and has turned 
away an amazing 87.7 percent of 
those shots. DiMasi’ boasts, 
“Phil can turn away any shot in 
Division II or III. One minute yo 
think you've got him down and 
out, and the next minute he’s 
thrown up a glove or stick to 
block the shot. He brings crowds 
to their feet saying, ‘Wow.’ 

DiMasi’s boasts are not 
empty, a trip to a Purple 
Knights home game will prove 
that. Fernandez's netminding 
was instrumental in the Knights 
triumph at the Brockport State 
Hockey Tournament. In’ this 
tournament Fernandez turned 
away a total of 71 shots in back- 
boning the two overtime victo- 
ries, 3-2 and 4-3. 


Duprat commented, “We 
played so bad in the first half 
(9-32 from the field), but we 
were still in it.” 

Down by 12 at the half, the 
Knights came out ready and put 
on a 9-2 run. Kathy Stubbing 
grabbed an offensive rebound on 
the team’s first possession and 
flipped it in for two. Gladu hit a 
jumper on the Cats next posses- 
sion, but it would be their last 
score for four minutes. 

McKay tried to get the team 
going but instead came up with 
two offensive fouls which 
earned UVM coach Markey two 
technicals. After Debbie Burke 
converted one of the two foul 
shots, Stubbing dished to 
Louann Devlin to put SMC 
within five of UVM. The Cats 
finally got back on the board 
with a jumper which made the 
score 36-28. 


The Knights then had two 
juick fouls, putting UVM in the 
yonus with 14 minutes left. 

“In a game so close it was hard 
:0 believe there was such dispar- 
ity in fouls,” commented Kelly 
Scannell. 

St. Michael’s never made it to 
the one-and-one Situation, out- 
fouling the Cats 26-8 for the 
game. 

UVM widened its lead back up 
to double digits with Rich, 
McKay and Gladu scoring. The 
first two hit outside shots while 





Gladu burned St. Michael's for 
an uncontested layup. The Pur- 
ple Knights got back within six, 
though, by pounding the offen- 
sive boards to make the score 
44-38. 

Every time the Knights 
mounted a comeback, UVM 
would counter with a couple of 
hoops. With eight minutes left 
Mckay was fouled on a fall-away 
shot and finished off the three- 
point play. Allison Kaigle then 
went coast-to-coast after the 
teams traded turnovers to give 
UVM a 52-42 lead. Scannell and 
Burke popped ina shot to get the 
difference back to six. 

The Knights started playing 
their number four defense which 
really put the pressure on. A 6-0 
run put St. Michael’s back into 
the game. Scannell had four of 
her 14 second-half points, while 
Devlin added a shot from 
downtown. 

UVM’s advantage from the 
free-throw line started to show. 
All of its final six points came 
from the free-throw line, as 
cool-headed Debbie Lewis hit six 
of her seven tries. 

UVM was up by four with 40 
seconds to go when Burke 
grabbed an offensive rebound, 
missed the return shot, and 
fouled McKay. Duprat said she 
thought the call should have 


cont. on p. 12 





The women’s basketball team had an up-and-down week as it 
first defeated Bowdoin College, 69-47, and then lost to cros- 
stown rivals, the University of Vermont, 62-58. Photo by 


Sharin Gaudin. 


& 


net 


Phil Fernandez has anchored the Purple Knights defense in second-semester drive toward the ECAC playoffs. 


Fernandez’s credentials do 
not stop there. In the recent 
Middlebury game he turned 
away a season-high 47 shots. 
The Knights did eventually lose 
the game to the Division II 
Panthers, but his performance 
didn’t go unnoticed. DiMasi said, 
“Phil is constantly receiving a 
collades for his play from the 
local media.” 


Fernandez began playing 
goalie when he was eight years 
old. He continued with it 
through youth hockey and went 
on to play at Essex Junction 
High. At Essex, he was a 
member of the team which won 
the '80-’81 state championships 
in his sophomore year. In his 
senior year, he backboned a team 
which went to the state cham- 


pionships but ultimately lost. 


Upon graduation, Fernandez 
saw St. Michael's as an institu- 
tion where he could continue his 
hockey and receive the education 
he wanted. “I saw it as a place 
where I could be part of a grow- 
ing program, and have a chance 
to play right off,’’ said 
Fernandez. 


Photo by Steve Costello. 


In the two and a half years he 
has been at St. Michael's, both 
Fernandez and DiMasi believe 
he has matured as a player. Fer- 
nandez said, ‘I am less nervous 
this year, and I'm more confi- 
dent. Lou has helped me a lot.” 

DiMasi describes Fernandez 
as a ‘game player, a hard worker 
who shows up to play, and as 

“cont. on p. 13 
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Quote of the Week 


“There's no chance of me missing the game. I don’t expect to play 


poorly just because of my butt.” 


Chicago Bears Quarterback Jim McMahon, 
referring to the injury to his left buttock. 


Women’s hoop... | 


cont. from p. 11 


been on the shot. 

“It looked like she was fouled 
on her shot. They wouldn't give 
us one call. They also seemed to 
be looking for a technical on 
both coaches,” Duprat said. 

Vermont came up empty on 
the one-and-one and the techni- 
cal but still got the ball out of 
bounds. The Knights forced a 
turnover, but Liz Ringrose (six 
assists) was called for an offen- 
sive foul, her fifth. Burke and 
Scannell followed her to the 
bench with their fifths and St, 
Michael’s was unable to get 
closer than the final, 62-58. 






rm 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


WATEI 
WORKS 





Scannell had 18, while Devlin 
added 16. Burke and Stubbing 
combined for 17. 

McKay had 18 and Gladu 11 to 
lead the Cats. 

St. Michael’s was successful in 
its previous outing, crushing 
Bowdoin 69-47. 

“We made them into a bad 
team,” stated Duprat. 

Leading 12 scorers for the 
Knights in the Bowdoin game 
was Devlin, who had 23 points 
to go with 10 rebounds. Burke 
and Scannell had 17 total. St. 
Michael’s record stands at 11-7. 


CHUCK’S Mobil SERVICENTER 


Ccemplete Automotive Service 


Specializing In 


Foreign & Volkswagon Vehicles 


@ Spin Balancing 
e VT Inspection Station 


e 24-Hr. Towing & Road Service 


® Beer, Soda, Snacks 
© Open 24 Hrs. 
© Visa Accepted 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 


655-0277 


298 E. ALLEN ST. 1-89 & ROUTE 15 WINOOdKI 


Gadue’s Dry Cleanjng 


THE MARKET PLACE 


WINOOSKI, 


VT 05404 


655-1319 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


e@ Shirts 
@ Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


We welbome St. Michael's Student’s faculty and 
staff. 10% discount with LD. 


Qpality Work. . -Near Champlain Mill! 
M-F_ 7:30-5:30 


Sat. 


9:00-1:00 








Knights tie for first place in 
Mideast College Conference 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The Ross Sports Center con- 
tinues to be good to the St. 
Michael’s College men’s basket- 
ball team. Last week's two home 
wins over Philadelphia Textile 
and Keene State ran the Purple 
Knights’ home record to 8-2, 
including their last four straight 
dating back to 1985. The 
Knights’ last home loss was to 
New Hampshire College in 
December. 

The Knights’ 73-66 win over 


Philadelphia Textile put them* 


into a first-place tie with Gan- 
non University in the Mideast 
Collegiate Conference. The 


Rams, defending conference 


champions, who used only seven 
players (one of them for five 
minutes), are 2-2 in the Mideast, 
good for third place. 


Gus Gabriel and Larry Irving 
provided the Knights with a lead 
for much of the first half. 
Gabriel turned an 8-6 game into 
a 14-6 game with a 15-footer and 
two springy baseline jumpers. 

Irving took over from there 
with some nifty moves inside. 
He spun away from Textile’s 
Peter Barton and banked home a 
4-footer (from a tough angle) 
for a six-point lead. He then 
received a courteous bounce 
from the Ross rim on his turn- 
around in the lane and shook 
loose on the baseline for a lay-in. 
He had nine, in the first half. 

Despite the efforts of Gabriel 
and Irving, the Knights trailed 
by three at the half. Textile 
freshman Mike Schafer poured 
in 15 points in the half on his 
way to a game-high 20. Schafer 
beat the Knights down the floor 
three consecutive times for fast- 
break lay-ins, converting one for 
a three-point play. 

Schafer's heroics were neces- 
sary because the-Knights 
clamped down on Textile’s All- 
American, Darren Keith. Keith, 
who was second in scoring and 
third in rebounding in the 
Mideast last season, had only 10 
points and four rebounds before 
fouling out. His baby hook at 
1:04 gave the Rams their first 
lead of the game. 

With the Knights trailing 36- 
32 early in.the second half, Jim 
Dietz took charge, scoring seven 
straight points. Dietz converted 
a drive into a three-point play, 
then added a running, one- 
hander and another fastbreak 
lay-in. In all, the Knights’ fast 
breaks accounted for 19 points, 
Which explains why Coach Jim 
Casciano. often resembles a 
third-base coach. 

Textile stayed close despite 
their small bench (all they really 


need is a stool or two). Coach © 


Herb Magee, resplendent in his 
black and red adidas warm-up, 
shuffled six players into the 
game, Peter Barton being the big 
gun late with 17 second-half 
points. Ten of those were con- 
secutive and from no closer than 
15 feet. 

The Knights’ lead peaked at 
nine with three-and-a-half min- 
utes left, but Textile cut that to 
68-64 with 49 seconds to go. The 
Knights salted the game away 
with three free throws and a 





The men’s basketball team will put its four-game home win 
streak on the line this Saturday when it plays host to Gannon 
University. Photo by Cathy Craig. 


fastbreak hoop from Dietz. 

Without Brian Young's 14 
points, 12 inthe second half, the 
Knights wouldn't have been ina 
position to win the game. 

“It was a game of streaks for 
both teams,” said Casciano. “But 
with Jim Dietz, Larry Irving and 
Brian Young, I think we had just 
a little bit more.” 

Herb Magee of the Textiles 
said: “We lost; so I’m not happy 
with anything. Maybe the effort, 
but you have to expect that.” 

The play of the game was due 
to the extra effort of Young and 


only once, 1-0, and usually got 
two scores for Keene’s one. The 
Knights ran their break at will in 
the half, easily outpacing the 
much slower Owls. They aren't 
the Lakers by any means 
(although the colors are right), 
but Gus Gabriel and George 
Daway know how to find the 
open man, and the Knights usu- 
ally finish the play well. 

St. Michael's. closed out their 
brilliant first half with an11-0 
run to give them a 39-20 lead. 
Ten points were the results of 
fast breaks. ; 





“It was a game of streaks for both teams, but 
with Jim Dietz, Larry Irving, and Brian Young, !| 


think we had just a little bit more.” 


— Jim Casciano 
Head Coach 





Irving. the Knights were nurs- 
ing five-point lead late in the 
game when Textile guard Jule 
Thomas broke free for an appar- 


~ ent breakaway lay-up. Irving-and 


Young gave chase, and while 
Young slowed Thomas up, Irv- 
ing clipped in front of Thomas 
(disappearing for an instant), 
and then popped up from 
nowhere to reject the shot. 
The Knights’ 75-60 non- 
conference win over Keene State 
was interesting for one half. 
Freshman Darrel Watkins made 


his first start and: scored six’ 


points as well as more than hold- 
ing his own defensively. 


The big margin of victory 
allowed Casciano to empty his 
bench, except for senior co- 
captain Don Mailliard and star- 
ter J.B. Brown. 

“They did something they 
were not supposed to do, so we 
took disciplinary action,” said 
Casciano.. > 

Casciano indicated that the 
two players would miss only one 
game. 

To the Knights’ credit, they 
didn't miss either Brown or 
Mailliard. The Knights trailed 


In the second half, the 
Knights lead got as big as 23 and 
no less than 13. The final margin 
was 15. 


For the Owls, Pete Paragon 
was the only consistent threat, — 
with 24 points. The Owls’ lead- 
ing scorer and rebounder, Dar- 
rell Long, didn’t score in the first 
half and wound up with 13. Long 
was not the first star player to go 
into the tank after arriving at 
Ross Sport Center; there has 
also been: Pete Jerebko, 
LeMoyne; Michael Taylor, Adel- 
phi; and Darren Keith of Phila- 
delphia Textile. 

The Knights’ scoring attack 
was balanced. George Daway 
was top scorer for the tenth time 
this season with 11 points. Cas- 
ciano dusted off Jim McNall, and 
the junior forward scored nine 
points. Mark Anderson and 
Mike Donahue also added nine. 
Larry Irving was tops with 11 
rebounds. Not to be outdone, 
“The People’s Choice,” Joe Ken- 
ney, had five points, two 
rebounds and three personal 
fouls in five minutes of playing 

' time. Five points is acareer high 
for Kenney. ° 


SMC beats Plymouth and Curry 


Ice Knights win twice 


by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's varsity 
hockey team not only won last 
week, they won Chicago Bearish. 
With two blowout victories, an 
8-4 win over Curry College anda 
7-3 defeat of Plymouth State 
College, St. Michael's has 
become the Black and Blues 
Brothers of the Eastern Colle- 
giate Athletic Conference. 

Jay Bellissimo, Tony Ackels, 
Bill Skinner and goaltender Phil 
Fernandez emerged as the stars 
of the week scoring 12 of the 15 
total goals and blocking 78 total 
shots respectively. Keeping with 
the quickness of the “dump and 
run” system, Head Coach Lou 
DiMasi has proven the abilities 
of the 1986 SMC squad. The 
record now stands, 8-6, and 4-1 
since vacation. 

Curry College outshot the 
home team 45-28. Bellissimo 
began the scoring about halfway 
through the first period receiv- 
ing a pass from Skinner to the 
face-off circle. The line of Bellis- 
simo, Skinner and Pat Williams 
worked well together through- 
out the game contributing to all 
but one goal.” 

In the second period, Curry 
came back to,shoot much more 
often than before, but the place- 
ment of Knight defensemen 
between would-be scorers and 
the goal held off numerous 
attempts. Finally, Scott Carey 
broke through and deflected the 
puck off a skate and past Fernan- 
dez. Curry kept control over the 
period passing and checking 


efficiently as the players at the - 


points searched for openings in 
the defense. 
Bellissimo picked up an open 


puck and sailed it over the 
downed Curry goalie Tim 
Downes. That goal marked one 
of the few excursions by SMC on 
Curry Ice, as the team was domi- 
nated by the solid passes and 
quick skating of the visitors 
from Worchester. Jamie Evans, 
of Curry, then slapped a shot at 
Fernandez which appeared to 
hit the net but the referee said it 
struck the crossbar. The score 
remained 2-1 Knights. 

Ackels then struck back at the 
start of the third as he and Flo 
Menninger combined to slide 
one through Downes’ legs. 
Seconds later, Williams picked 
up a loose puck and scooted it in 
the crease. The Curry squad still 
appeared to hold the advantage 
in the puck control department, 
but SMC took all of their oppor- 
tunities and converted them into 
goals. 

One minute after the Willi- 
ams score, Curry came back with 
a slapshot from the point and 
another from the far outside to 
close the game within one point. 

Another shot straight o1: just 
beyond the goalie’s reach tied 
the match. The interference of 
the defense and Fernandez’s 
grabs then ceased all scoring for 
Curry. Fernandez deflected 45 
shots by Curry giving him 477 
for the season. 

To put the double icing on the 
cake, Bellissimo defeated a 
defender in front of is own goal 
to finish the game at 8-4. Bellis- 
simo was voted the player of the 
week in the ECAC. He had five 
goals and three assists. 

Skating onto the ice the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, the squad 
played much crisper, completing 
passes and predominantly con- 
trolling the game. Plymouth 


State scored first, though, as Bill 
Dee slapped an attempt from 
the point just passed Fernandez. 
Plymouth threatened again but 
fell just before reaching the clear 
net. Skinner and Ackels evened 
the score with a point dropped 
in close. From then on, SMC 
held control, staying on Ply- 
mouth ice and exemplifying pro- 
ductive teamwork. Ackel’s fancy 
stickwork down the wing posi- 
tion followed by a perfect pass to 
Sean Foley who set in goal 
number two passed goalie 
George Soares. Inside a minute, 
the line of Bellissimo, Skiner and 
Williams chalked up another 
credit. With Plymouth being 
held at bay, SMC proceeded to 
dominate. Ackels returned to 
slide through two defenders as if 
they were skating still to receive 
his fourth of the week. 


Duncan Walsh of PSC dis- 
played a bit of showing-off at the 
6:45 mark, blasting a_back- 
hander through two defenders 
and three fellow teammates. 

Halfway through the third 
frame, Mark Healy of PSC 
received a pass just in front of 
the goal to drop the third and 
final score past Fernandez. 

In comes Ackels again to pass 
from the right corner behind the 
net, to Foley who succeeded on 
his second try. Who else but the 
team of Williams and Bellissimo 
returned to administer a little 
pass-play offense on Plymouth. 
Facing two defensemen, Willi- 
ams flipped the puck over their 
heads to the blazing Bellissimo 
who crossed in front of Soares 
while leaving the puck in the net 
behind him. The final goal came 
as a deflection off a Plymouth 
player’s leg following a Skinner 
shot. 


Men’s and women’s ski 
teams have fine meet 


by David Ferrigno 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's College ski 
team is coming off an impres- 
sive outing in Maine at Sugarloaf 
Mountain. The Division II gath- 
ering of eight other teams 
proved to be a successful trip for 
the team as the men finished 
third on Saturday and first on 
Sunday. 

Racing slalom both days, the 
team ws lead by freshman Bob 
Hawkins with a second-place 
finish on Saturday and first on 
Sunday. Hawkins came close to 
winning on Saturday and won 
convincingly on Sunday by 1.5 
seconds, said captain Bob Chris- 
tensen. He was second on Satur- 


day for St. Michael’s with a 
seventh-place finish. Freshman 
Mark Keeney and John Walters 
finished 14 and 15, respectively, 
rounding out St. Michael's over- 
all third place finish on Saturday. 

On Sunday, following Haw- 
kins’ lead, St. Michael's took first 
with help from Walters’ 
seventh-place finish and Chris- 
tensen’s ninth-place finish. 
Christensen is looking for some 
of the best seasons in a while for 
St. Michael's. “We have a great 
team. I think the difference 
between this team and others is 
we have more depth. ...We have 
a lot of depth,” he said. 

The teams competing against 
St. Michael's include Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Colby College, Lyndon State, 


Fernandez profile... 


cont. from p. 11 


fine a goalie there is.” 
Fernandez views his own role 
on the team as “just one of six 
players on the ice.” He explains 
“I'm the last line and the team 
feels confident with me_ back 
there. We all trust one another. 
The forwards trust the defense, 
the defense trusts me, and I trust 
the forwards to score the goals 
we need to win.” Fernandez 


adds, “I’m not the leader type. 
I'm one of the quieter ones.” 


As far as memorable 
moments go, Fernandez lists 
each home game as memorable 
to him, but he has special fond- 
ness of the team’s victory in 
overtime over Suffolk Univer- 
sity his freshman year and the 
Norwich game last year even 


Castleton State, Norwich, and 
Colby-Sawyer. Bowdoin won on 
Saturday but finished distantly 
on Sunday. Johnson State fin- 
ished second on both days, . 

The women placed fourth and 

The women placed fourth on 
Saturday and third on Sunday. 
Carolyn Heald placed second on 
Saturday and third on, Sunday. 
Lisa Stebbins placed eighth on 
Sunday. 

The cross-country team was 
unable to place because they 
could not compete in the three- 
man and three-woman relays. 
They lost all points on Sunday 
because of a lack of manpower. 

The next ski meet for the men 
and women is the weekend of 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 at Landmark Col- 
lege Naple Valley. — 


though they lost. 


After 12 games this year, Fer- 
nandez has posted six wins 
against six losses, with a 4.36 
goals against average. In his 
career, he has posted 18 wins 
prior to this year and recorded 
two shutouts. He is also the all- 
time career saves leader at St. 
Michael's. 


— : 
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ICE KNIGHTS NOW: 
S-G 


Athlete of the Week 


The Defender sports staff is proud to announce this week's 
athlete of the week is St. Michael’s College hockey player goalie 
Phil Fernandez. Fernandez playing solid goal, backboned the 
team in its four-game winning streak. Congratulations to Phil 
and the rest of the team. 





PREPARE FOR: the April 19... 


Associates in Eyecare 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremczuk, O.D. 
Lois Shiozawa, O.D. 


Eye Examinations - Glasses - Contacts 


(Corner Pearl) 
11 North Willard Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Phone: (802) 862-3223 





GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
| NEW LOCATIOW!! 


7 W. Canal St., Winooski 





655-3373 
Wash/Shampoo/Dry: $10.00 
ia Haircuts anytime: $5.50 


Hairstyling (by appointment only) 





___Tues.-Pri. 8-5:30 





_ Sat. 7:30- 
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Irving leading rebounder 


Up close and personal with Irving 


by Debby Gavron 
Sports Copy Editor 


Larry Irving, a junior transfer 
student is one of six new recruits 
helping the St. Michael’s College 
basketball program to “turn the 
corner” this season. 

Irving transfered from Nas- 
sau Community College in NY 
where he led the NCC Lions 
with 12.5 rebounds per game. 
Here at St. Michael's, Irving is 
currently the rebounding leader 
with 163 in an 18-game stretch. 


Of the Purple Knights 1,365 
total points, Irving has rallied 
for 189 of them. He is the second 
leading scorer behind sopho- 
more George Daway, who leads 
with 289. 


Along with transfer student 
from Champlain College Jim 
NcNall; freshmen Mike 
Donahue, Rodney Sheridan, 
Darrel Watkins and Brian 
Young all comprise the second 


Sports Trivia 


1) Who is the all-time leading 
goal scorer in the history of St. 
Michael’s Ice Hockey? 


2) Who is the all-time leading 
point getter in the history of 
SMC Hockey? 
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group of recruits for Head Coach 
James Casciano. 

After two years at the junior 
college, Irving looked to further 
his education, SMC was one of 
five schools in which he consi- 
dered transfering to. He had 
interviews with Casciano, assist- 
ant coaches Tom Conrad, Randy 
Peele and visited the Winooski 
campus. Irving said, “This was 
the place for me as soon as I saw 
it. I always wanted a school like 
this. 

He continued, “I like the 
preppy atmosphere, it reminds 
me of a little Princeton.” 


“Academics are stressed here, 
the professors really know what 
they are talking about,” said 
Irving. 

“St. Michael's is more of a 
challenge thanNassau was,” said 
Irving, “but I like a challenge in 
everything I do. And isn’t life a 
challenge anyway?” 

“The basketball program here 
is a lot different as well,” he said. 
“It's “Big Time” basketball here, 


3) Who is the all-time penalty 
minutes leader in the history of 
SMC Hockey? 


ANSWERS: 
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Larry Hagman 
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864-0540 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 


and 
REDEMPTION CENTER 


Route 15, Winooski 


655-2620 


Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, soda, and wine. 


A Vermont Liquor Agency. 


Daily 10-10 Sunday 12-9 








Larry “Horse” Irving 


the school, fans, players and. 


coaches all have pride in the 
team and what they are trying to 
do.” 
A typical day for Irving con- 
sists of classes, time for home- 
work, his three meals as he said 
jokingly and of course practice. 
“It is a lot more work then some 
people think,” said Irving. “You 
seriously have to leave every- 
thing else in your life off the 


court. Practice and games 
deserve total concentration.” 

Irving noted that St. Michael's 
has one goal for the “team to 
win.” Whereas at NCC, the 
emphasis was put on ‘you, to be 
noticed.” He said, “Here, it is a 
total team effort, there it was a 
one-man game.” 

the starting five on the Purple 
Knights squad is. never deter- 
mined. Irving said, ‘you have to 
keep fighting to keep your posi- 
tion or gain a new one.” At NCC 
the “starters” were pretty much 
the older players according to 
Irving. “The first year guys came 
after the second year guys all the 
time,” he said. 

There is a different philo- 
sophy, however between Casci- 
ano and NCC head coach Stuart 
“Stu” Klien. Irving said, “Stu 
changed his philosophy every 
year. He was never sure who was 
going to have eligible to play on 
his team. He does not have as 
much pressure on him as Coach 
Cascaiano does.” 

Irving got interested in the 


game of basketball later than 
most. He started as’ a junior in 
high school. Irving said, “I never 
thought I would be where I am 
today with the game. I had to 
learn from the very beginning.” 


“I got interested in basketball 
from girls,” he said sheepishly, 
and also “because I wanted to go 
to college.” 

Irving said, “I am playing bas- 
ketball to get a free education. It 
is helping me pay fortuition and 
most of all, helping me to learn 
and to reach my goals.” 

He continued, “I would really 
like to own my own business. I 
haven't decided if it’s a restau- 
rant or a hotel, but it is some- 
thing in business administration. 

While Irving was at NCC he - 
also played baseball. He was a 
catcher. “I was recruited by Cen- 
tral Connecticut State Univer- 
sity,” said Irving. “But, I decided 
to play besketball instead, some- 
times I really wonder what 
would have happened if I had. 
But, I see it wasn’t meant to be.” 
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An education in reality 


Knightmoves 


Christopher Kenny 


“Cold-hearted orb that rules the night, 
Removes the colors from our sight, 
Red is gray, and yellow, white, 
But we decide which is right, 
and which is illusion.” 


-The Moody Blues 
“Nights in White Satin” 


Eight-year-old Jimmy sat on a bench in the far corner of the 
grammar school recess area. He was leaning forward, elbows on 
knees, cradling a worn football in his hands. There was some- 
thing bothering him. The teacher looked out across the surging 
sea of children at play and spotted Jimmy sitting there, alone. A 
bit worried, she walked over to the bench to have a little talk with 
him. 

“What's this? The playground’s star quarterback is sitting this 
afternoon's game out?” 

“Oh...hi Ms. Jenkins.” 

“What's the matter Jimmy? Do you feel all right?” 

“Yeah, I feel O.K.” 

“Well then, what are you doing sitting over here by yourself 
when all of the other kids are having a great time playing 
football?” 

“I'm just sittin’ here thinkin ’.” 

Ms. Jenkins sat down next to Jimmy. 

“What are you thinking about?” 

“Nothing, just things.” 

“It hasn't been the best of weeks, what with the space shuttle 
tragedy and all...” 

“Don't try to explain it to me, Ms. Jenkins. My mom and dad 
already tried. I watched it blast off and blow up a million times. I 
still don’t understand it. I’m just kind of mixed up about a lot of 
things right now.” 

Jimmy let out a deep, heavy sigh. Ms. Jenkins tried to change 
the subject. 

“Hey, Jimmy, what do you want to be when you grow up?” 

“Well...I wanted to be a big-league football or baseball player.” 

“You wanted to? What happened? How come you don’t want 
to be a professional athlete anymore?” 

“I don’t know...I just don’t want to.” 

“Who's your favorite football and baseball teams?” 

“In football, I like the Patriots, and in baseball, I like the Red 
Sox...but — now I'm not sure.” 

“Not sure? Jimmy, the Patriots made it to the Super Bowl!” 

“Yeah, they did, and they got killed by the Bears — but that’s 
not why I don’t like them anymore.” 

“Well, why don’t you like them?” 

“I don’t know. I guess just because they’re not what I thought 
they were. Irving Fryar gets stabbed by his wife, who’s gonna have 

a baby, and then he lies about it in the papers. Tells everybody he 
did it himself. Then the Patriots lose. Then all this stuff about 
drugs comes out. All of the Patriots best players just about are 
doin’ co-kane and mary-wana. And they're lyin’ about that, too! 
Why do they do that stuff?” 

“| don’t know what to tell you, Jimmy. Maybe they think that 
they can solve the pressures of their jobs by using drugs.” 

“I think its’ stupid.” 

Ms. Jenkins, at a loss for words, changes sports. 

“How about the Red Sox, Jimmy? They're going to be playing 
before you know it.” 

“Yeah, I know, but their bosses aren't being fair to one of the 
coaches. He’s black, and the Red Sox fired him ‘cause he was 
calling the team ray-sist. I asked my dad what ‘ray-sist’ meant, and 
he said it meant tha one color of people was treating the other 
color bad. Dad said it all started ‘cause some stupid club in Florida 
won't let black people in, but was letting white people on the Red 
Sox in for free. This coach only wanted the Red Sox people to 
s;top going in, but they didn’t stop. So, he told a writer in the 
paper that the Red Sox were ‘ray-sist.’ 

“Hey, Jimmy, relax. Maybe the situation with Coach Harper 
can be fixed. You still enjoy playing ball, don’t you?” 

“Yeah, it’s fun, but my favorite player, Wade Boggs, doesn't 
like it anymore. He wants more money to play this year. Dad says 
it’s almost two million dollars — just for playing ball! People 
don’t have enough to eat, and he wants more money than there is 
in the world to play_ball.” 

Ms. Jenkins could sense that Jimmy was becoming upset. 

“C'mon Jimmy, why don’t you join the other kids in a game, or 
something?” - 

“Nah, I don’t want to. Not anymore.” 

Jimmy stood up and took a deep breath. He looked down at the 
faded football in his hands, and just let it roll off his fingertips. 
coming to rest with a soft thud in the snow. He then jammed his 
hands into his jeans pockets, and strode off, head down, back 
toward the school. 
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FOUR SWIMMERS PLUNGE 


{ 





The men’s and women’s swim teams had a disappointing week as both teams lost to Albany State 


despite new school records by Sue Judge in diving, Canden Myer in the 100-yd breast stroke. The 
women also fell victim to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Both teams will be on the road next 
week with the women traveling to Regis College and the men going across the lake to Plattsburgh 
State College. Photo by Mike Biracree. 


Knights need a win to 
keep Mideast hopes 


alive 
by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


Twelve months and one 
comet ago, the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege men’s basketball team was 
5-16, on its way toa 7-21 record 
and a last-place finish in the 
Mideast Collegiate Conference. 

What a difference a comet 
makes. 

The Knights will play their 
biggest game of the year Satur- 
day night at the Ross Sport Cen- 
ter, when they meet the Gannon 
University Golden Knights, a 
Division II powerhouse. At 
stake will be the Mideast regular 
season title. St. Michael’s comes 
in with only one conference loss 
(barring a disaster at Pace Uni- 
versity last Saturday), and Gan- 
non has only two (provided they 
beat Adelphi on Saturday). 

A win for St. Michael’s would 
give them a two game edge in 
the loss column over Gannon, 
with only three conference 
games to play. Gannon was 
ranked fourth in the nation in 
last week’s Division II poll. The 
Golden Knights were also upset 
by third-place LeMoyne last 
Wednesday, 90-86, the second of 
their two conference losses, the 
other being at Philadelphia Tex- 
tile. 

The two teams met previously 
on Jan. 15, and Gannon squashed 
the Purple Knights, 75-59. Gan- 
non starts a big front line, 6’8” 
cente. 'ohn Matthews, 6’9” for- 






Defender needs under- 
classmen for lay-out anc 
ad production. 

No experience necessary. Call ext. 


ward Pat Demetrius and 6’7” 
forward Mike Runski. Runski 
was eighth in conference scoring 
last year, as well as fifth in 
rebounding and third in blocked 
shots. Not surprisingly, Runski, 
a junior, was named to the All- 
Conference First Team last year. 
Gannon’s 29-year-old freshman, 
Mitch Smith, is their top for- 
ward off the bench. 

Gannon rotates three guards 
in the backcourt. The best of 
them is Juan Rodriquez, a slick 
ball-handler that led the Mideast 
in assists last season, averaging 
almost twice as many per game 
as any guard in the conference. 
Stacey Hitt and Mike MacDou- 
gall also get worked in. Hitt was 
third in assists last season. 

Gannon’s guards tend to pile 
up the assists because the front- 
court handles most of the scor- 
ing. In the previous game 
between these teams, Gannon’s 
trio of guards shot four of 22 
from the floor, but Gannon still 
won by 16 points. 

For St. Michael's, they can 
take comfort in the fact that both 
of Gannon’s conference losses 
have been on the road. The Pur- 
ple Knights are quicker than 
Gannon, an advantage they will 
have to exploit if they hope to 
stay in the game. In the previous 
game, the Purple Knights’ Larry 
Irving and Brian Young were 
shackled with foul troubles. 
Young picked up two in a three 
second span (an example of the 


2421 or 
stop by Alliot 


Rm. 210 on 
- Sundays. 






home-court ‘edge’ enjoyed by 
Gannon). 

Aside from George Daway, 
J.B. Brown and Don Mailliard, 
St. Michael's got virtually no 
scoring from anyone else. Star- 
ters Young and Jim Dietz both 
failed to score. However, since 
that game, both have played 
much better, and both are inte- 
gral parts of the Knights’ big 
weapon, the fastbreak. 


Other coaches in the confer- 
ence are careful not to choose 
sides, but two gave St. Michael's 
a chance. Adelphi coach Jim 
Flanagan said: 

“Of the two teams, I think St. 
Michael’s works harder. They 
are definitely quicker than Gan- 
non, but Gannon has an obvious 
size advantage. It’s a good match 
up. I think St. Mike’s-Gannon at 
Winooski will be one hell of a 
game.” 

Herb Magee, coach of defend- 
ing conference champion Phila- 
delphia Textile, said Gannon’s 
size gives them the edge. 

“Gannon is so big and strong, 
it’s difficult to stay with them. I 
think St. Michiel’s could beat 
them here in Winooski.” 







OOKIE-GRAM 
for your 


VALENTINE ! 


CALL: 
655-9596 
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around campus 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


New Post Office 


The entrance to the new mail 
room will be at the back of Joyce 
Hall, across from the _ side 
entrance of Alliot Hall. A tem- 
porary weather protection is 
there now, where canopy will go, 
to keep the snow out and the 
heat in. The canopy will be iden- 
tial to the one for the infirmary. 

There will be a handicap ramp 
for wheelchair access. 

Another factor taken into 
consideration was allowing 
space for each student to have 
his or her own box. And, moving 
into a new space was less expen- 
sive than renovating the exist- 
ing space, said John Gutman, 
vice president for operations. 

Gutman also said of the new 
post office: “It didn’t make a lot 
of sense to have it in an academic 


BLOOM COUNTY 


CAPTAIN COUSTEAU / 
WE ARE DEEALY YES. 
DEEPLY HONORED T0 NdKNec 
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two weeks? 


TANNING CENTER 


College Students!!! 


Get a head start! 
Tanning Center! 


building. It (the new location) is 
almost literally the geographical 
center of campus. Ninety per- 
cent of the students must walk 
past that point. It makes a lot of 
sense.” 

The plans for the new build- 
ing conecting Cheray Science 
with Jemery hall calls for the 
bottom floor of Jemery to 
become the location for the 
Graduate Office, faculty offices 
and three classrooms. 

The planners of the mail 
room move had considered 
opening the new post office 
when the second semester 
started, but there was a delay. 
The steel company, who will put 
up the canopy that will go over 
the entrance, has not delivered, 
the steel. 

Gutman said: ‘There is no 
pressure to get it open. It is 
working fine in Joyce. The alter- 
native would be an alternative 
canopy, but that’s an unneces- 
sary expense.” 


9an KANP 7 


501 Upper Main Street, Winooski 655-9299 


The forecasted opening for 
the mailroom is when St. 
Michael’s students return from 
winter vacation. Since there is 
no pressure to open the new 
mail room, Gutman explained, 
plans have been centered around 
convenience and expense. 


Health Services 


Health Services will be spon- 
soring a quit smoking cam- 
paign titled, “Do It For 
Someone You Love” on Valen- 
tine’s Day, which is Thursday, 
Feb. 14, said Debbie Fish of 
Health Services. 

The Vermont Lung Associa- 
tion will havea table of informa- 
tion set up in Alliot Hall from 11 
a.m.-1 p.m. Also, Health Servi- 
ces will be showing a movie 
called “Death In The West” in 
the small cafeteria during lunch. 


by Berke Breathed 





Health Services is running a 
six-week diet workshop for stu- 
dents. The workshop will be run 
by Tracy Fisk, a student health 
director. Registration will be 
from Feb, 3 to Feb. 12 at Health 
Services. There will be a $12 fee 
which is refundable if 80 percent 
or more workshops are 
attended. The workshops will be 
held from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. and 
will feature disucssions about 
issues such as: 

eating options 

10-calorie recipes 

quick and easy snacks 

positive approach to weight 

control 

maintaining weight loss 

body fat percentage 

options for problems related 

to dieting. 


Bus 
transportation 











unclassifieds 


My father was the keeper of the 
Eddystone light 

He slept with a mermaid one fine 
night 

Out of this union there came| 
three 

A pOrpise, a porgy, and the 
other was me. 










Beowulf 





















Stace, Lola, Weinie & Squirmy, 
Shots of jello? The alligator? 
Fights with bats? Writing on mir- 
ror... You're the perfect guests. 
Cheers & peace, 208 





| Rossignol 3GS skis for sale: 

New, still in the plastic, and under 

guarantee- 195 cm. $235. Save 

30%. Call 496-2223 after 7 p.m. 

and on weekends. 

Found: A light-colored contact 
lens case with screw-on 
caps by the Computer 
Center on North Campus. 
Contact Security. 


Wanted part time help for crazy 
people to do balloon deliveries. 
-good bucks 
-flexible hours 
-must have car 








Ii! 


While you're doing your Spring Break '86 planning, here's 
something you might want to consider: 


Did you know that you could have a beautiful base tan in only 


Before you leave Vermont? 


We are equipped with the most advanced tanning solariums in the 
area, which tan your body without roe sunburn, dry skin, and 
wrinkling effects of the sun. 


Sun World Tanning Center is located in Winooski, on Upper Main 
Street, just before the Mountain View Drive In. 


Get your summer tan before summer at Sun World 









A bus for faculty, staff and stu- 
dents will be going to the St. 
Michael’s-Middlebury basketball 
game, tonight, Feb. 5, at 6 p.m. 
Transportation is free; admis- 
sion to the game is $2 at the 


_ door. The game starts at 7:30 


p.m. Sign-ups are in Jennie Cer- 
nosia’s office in Alliot Hall. 

Each Saturday and Sunday 
there will be a bus leaving for 
Smuggler’s Notch. It leaves 
Alliot Hall at 8:30 a.m. and 
leaves Smuggler’s Notch at 4:30 
p.m. The cost is $6. 


St. Michael’s 
events 


a 
Wednesday, Feb. 5: Movie, 
“RAMBO,” 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
showings, Herrouet Theater, $2. 
Wednesday, Feb. 5 - Friday, 
Feb. 7: College Bowl tourna- 
ment, 6 p.m: & $830%pms 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Sunday, Feb. 9: St. Michael's 
Scholars Bowl competition; 
Middlebury Union High School 
vs. Peoples Academy, 4:30 p.m., 
Herrouet Theater. 
Wednesday, Feb. 12: “Terms of 
Endearment” movie, 7 p.m. & 9 
p.m. showings, Herrouet 
‘Theater, $2. 
Sports 
Wednesday, Feb. 5: Men’s bas- 
ketball at Middlebury, 7:30 p.m. 
Friday, Feb. 7: Men’s and 
women’s cross country skiing at 
Harvard. 4 
Saturday, Feb. 8: __ 

Men’s basketball vs. Gannon, 
7:30 p.m. 

Women’s ee vs. Col- 
gate, 2 p.m. 

Women’s swimming at Regis 
College, 1 p.m. 

Men’s ice hockey at Lehigh 
University, 4:15 p.m. 

Men’s’ and women’s cross 
country skiing at Harvard. 
Sunday, Feb. 9: Men's. ice 
hockey at Villanova, 11:45 a.m. | 
Monday, Feb. 10: Women’s 
basketball at New Hampshire 
College, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, Feb. 12: 
Men's basketball at Keene 
' State, 7:30 p.m. 

Women's basketball vs. Daw- 
son, 7 p.m. 

Women's swimming at 
Plattsburgh State, 4 p.m. 

Men’s swimming at Platts- 
burgh State, 4 p.m. 


Waxwords... 


cont. from p. 9 


“Small Blue Thing” is slightly 
disappointing but is followed by 
“Strait Lines.” The song is a 
modern folk ballad 
lonely suicide victim. 
Side two opens with ‘the 
undistinguished “Undertow.” It 
is followed by “Some Journey,” _ 
which chronicles the various 
roles a woman plays in a love 
affair. “The Queen and the Sold- 
ier” is the most pure folk song of 
the album. The stark simplistic 
music is a contrast to the rela- 
tionship between those who 
make war and those who fight it. 
“Knight Moves” is successful 
due to its excellent lyricism and 
acoustic guitar work. “Neigh- 
borhood Girls” concludes the 
album in a bluesy manner. 
Vega, at her best, reminds the 
listener of a Ricky Lee Jones who 
can be understood. The matura- 


H =tion of this songwriter will be 


extremely interesting. If this 
first project is any indication of 
her potential, Suzanne Vega is 
headed for big things. 


about a 


